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Sec is the day when your salesmen bump into this happy soul . . . this genial 


buyer who agrees with everything that salesmen say, and signs nothing while 


they are present. ‘“‘Yes’’, he assents. ‘‘Yes, indeed. I’d like to buy... BUT, I 
can’t do anything until Fall ...’’ Always smiling, always agreeable, he affects 


a mask of sales resistance by pretending to have no resistance at all. 


Underneath, these ‘‘hard-to-sell’’ prospects are pretty shrewd fellows. They 
like to check what they hear against facts from other sources before they 

up their minds. That’s one of the reasons they read business papers. And 
thing that’s important to you is that they hang up their defensive masks w 
they pick up the A.B.P. publications that bring them progressive ideas ab 
their livelihood. They are with editors in whom they have confidence. . 


whose counsel they have paid cash in advance with voluntary subscript 


Your advertising in the A.B.P. publications that reach your markets will 
up your salesmen— will reach your ‘‘yes, but’’ prospects when they are in 


mood to eliminate the ‘‘but’’. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


Highest editorial standards 369 Lexington Avenue, New York \ Proved reader interest 1 
< lis _ y ; _ s 0 ircuiation 
and publishing integrity rl Look for the two hall-marks of known value > terms of paid circu 
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Next Month 


Wut legislation force up the price of all 
automobiles? In an effort to legislate a 
profit into the automobile business, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Nebraska, and Iowa now 
license automobile dealers; similar laws 
are proposed in other states. As part of 
our series on state legislation that hurts 
business and increases costs, next month 
we will examine and report the experience 
of hundreds of dealers who have operated 
under the state laws. 


HAvE you ever noticed how many high- 
way trucks are made by one company— 
Fruehauf? Some of the methods this 
company used to win and hold leadership 
in its field will be fully described in the 
May issue, in a way that may give you 
some concrete and usable ideas. 


[s your mail delayed? Does it get side- 
tracked to the wrong departments? We 
are just completing a survey of more than 
one thousand companies and their meth- 
ods of handling incoming mail to speed 
work, cut costs, and insure accuracy. 
Tabulated and described in detail in the 
May issue, these methods may be worth 
the price of ten years’ subscription to you. 
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Where Else Lan You Buy 
LETTERHEADS cx. ui. 
for $f 94g Thousand ! 











No matter where you are, you can 
now get mass production prices on 
lithographed letterheads and genu- 
ine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead | 


for prices; or let our famous “‘Letter- 
head Clinic’ submit a new and 
modernized design—FREE! 


E specialize in offset (lithographic) 

printing for companies who use the 

mails to get business. Distance is no 
barrier as we understand your needs—can 
interpret your written instructions in the 
light of good direct-mail practice. 

Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us to 
make the art work, set the type and print 
the job. 

We've printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailing pieces for customers we've 
never seen, at prices that represent a real 
saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices 
made possible by our mass production and 
have your literature printed with all the 
punch and class of genuine offset. 

a «8 

Mat tHE Coupon for folder of famous letterheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own letter- 
head for an all-time low price quotation on quality 
work, Or, ask our Art Stat (The Letterhead Clinic) to 
give you suggestions—FREE of char, nm a new and 
modern —- for your old letterhead. Mail the 
coupon—NOW! 

=e ele etlcerlUcaertlUCcertllUCcetClaertlae ete et eet 


Untversat Lirao & Stationery Co., Dept. 34 

4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices and 
samples of stock. 

O Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price on 


O Have your Clinic submit suggestions—without 
charge or obligation—on redesigning the enclosed 
letterhead. 


LETTERS ....GU0MENT 





Applauds Human Relations 
Department of Magazine 


To the Editor: 


Your “Human Relations in 
has intrigued me because your efforts 
have been directed toward the title of 
your department. Too many times people 
think of their customers and not their 
employees. You have encompassed the 
circle. Maybe I am prejudiced because 
here. at the Franklin Institute, where 
we have 4,000 action exhibits many of 
which have been planned and constructed 
for cooperation with industry, thousands 
of people each year visit our Wonder- 
land of Science and study exhibits and 
become interested in them before they 
have any realization of the name of the 
company. Already you have guessed that 
their friendship has been won over by 
another industrial organization—if they 
had not before felt kindly toward this 
organization. We know that exhibits are 
worth while and human relations a 
medium, Congratulations, and may the 
department continue for many months 
to come.—WiLuAM F. Jacospson, JrR., 
manager of operations, the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Business” 


He Knew Mr. Sprague 
When— 


To the Editor: 


I was very much amused at your com- 
ments on Mr. Sprague’s book in the 
March issue of the magazine, for two 
reasons. 





First. Mr. Sprague had his jewelr 
store in the same building diagonall 
across the street from the famous Alan 
in which Draughon’s Business Colleg: 
was located while I was manager of that 
school. He had his first article accepte 
by the Saturday Evening Post some 
where around 1920, ’21, or ’22. Prior t 
that time, he had been secretary to tl 
San Antonio Rotary Club, and wrote t! 
weekly letter. I remember when he s 
his jewelry stock at public auction. M 
wife bought some beautiful colored gl 
goblets which she still prizes very mui 

Second. The “panning” which you ga 
him and his book has made me so curio 
that I am ordering a copy of it. N 
doubt, your article will sell many copies 
of the book for Mr. Sprague—or rath: 
for the publishers of it—Gerorce A 
Meapows, president, Meadows-Draug!/ 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Hourly Versus Monthly 
Wage Basis 


To the Editor: 


In reading the item in the March iss 


of American Busriness entitled, “H: 
to Calculate Overtime Pay,” one wonder 
why it should be found necessary to pre- 
serve the old monthly salary basis 
payment, when overtime hours are cot 
puted on an hourly rate. 

Wouldn’t it be much simpler to d 
termine the hourly rate by the prescrib« 
formula of “monthly salary, times twelve, 
divided by fifty-two, divided by fort 
four,” and thereafter pay solely on 
hourly basis? 
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"WE MET THE HOURS PROBLEM in this office 


BY ELIMINATING NEEDLESS OPERATIONS” 


Many business men find that the most 
effective way to meet the Hours Problem 
is to determine which employees are 
handicapped by operations that can be 
shortened or eliminated. Here are a 
few typical examples with which to start 
a desk-to-desk study in your office. 





Are Your Typists Obliged to Do Several 
Jobs Separately that Might Be Combined? 


Continuous multiple-copy forms used with improved 


equipment save needless copying, carbon handling 
and joggling of forms. 


Do You Lose Time in Obtaining Statistics 
as a Separate Operation? 

Statistical information may often be obtained as a 
by-product of some other necessary operation. 
For example, obtaining analysis of past-due bal- 
ances at time of posting Accounts Receivable. 


Are You Losing Time and Accuracy by 
Needlessly Relisting Figures? 


Time can be saved and errors eliminated on many 
jobs by the use of two-total adding or calculating 
machines that complete the work in one run through 
the media, ledgers, cash books, journals, etc. 











Does Your Present Procedure Give Results 
Desired Without Wasteful Operations? 


If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 
fit the work to your present machines or system, 
it will pay you to investigate ‘direct-to-final- 
results’’ methods. 


Does Your Invoicing Method Require 
Separate Jobs of Computing and Typing? 


By direct multiplication the bill can be extended, 
discounted and totaled at the time it is being typed. 
Bills produced by this faster, simpler method can 
be mailed earlier, without the usual peak. 


Your local Burroughs representative will gladly assist you in making a desk- 


THIS 
BOOKLET! 
For the executive 
concerned with 


the problem of 
onserving clerical hours, this new 


. Send for your free copy today. 


os a sore U | | O u o h S 


to-desk survey, and suggest practical short-cuts that save time and money. 


| way 
SEND FOR BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
: 6024 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH, 


f 





Hours in excess of forty-four would 
carry the penalty rate of time-and-one- 
half as prescribed by the law, but the 
hours lost going to the dentist or to 
auntie’s funeral, or because of lack of 
work wouldn’t be paid for at all which 
would sort of even things up for the 
man who has to provide the payroll 
money.—M. G. Stewart, president, Peli- 
can Well Tool and Supply Company, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 











“Mr. Stewart: Many companies have 
switched from the salary basis of pay- 
ing wages to an hourly basis, for just 
the reasons you outline in your letter. 


Asks for Data on Wage 
and Hour Bills 


To the Editor: 


In the editorial entitled, “Where Will 
It End?” in the March issue of Ament- 
can Business, we note a reference to 
eighteen states which now have under 
consideration the passage of a wage and 
hour bill applied to outside salesmen. 
Will you please supply us with the 
names of these eighteen states?]—H. W. 
GapspeN, Sharp and Dohme, Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 











4 Mr. Ganpspen: “Little wage and hour 
Irving Trust Company's new coffer 217099 P a. 
lighting system provides 25 to 30 foot- bills” are now pending before the legisla- 


candles at desk level, without glare or tures of the following states: 
shadow. Recesses are 6 ft. square, 18 | 
in. deep. Square metal holders conceal 


$00-wattG-E MAZDA lamps. ; California Massachusetts 
? Colorado Missouri 
Connecticut New Hampshire 
Delaware New Jersey 
Illinois New York 


Even the experts were BAFFLED wi. a 


Wisconsin 





j IGHTING engineers could scarcely believe their eyes when they held a The text of the bill introduced to the 


Light Meter under this new installation at the Irving Trust Company’s legislators of Washington is not yet 
available. North Carolina has had a bill 


TI ‘li ‘ol bly | | ‘cht | introduced which does exempt outside 
1¢ ceiling brightness was so agreeably low that even an expert might have salesmen. Several state legislatures ad- 


guessed a footcandle reading of eight or ten, yet the Light Meter averaged journed and permitted the bills to die 
25 to 30 footeandles at desk levels. 
This happy combination of low brightness and high illumination was Wants to Know More 
achieved through a ceiling installation of fifty-five matte-finished coffers, 
each containing a 300-watt G-E Mazpa lamp. It is just one more illustra- About Bonds 
tion of the many ways in which banks, offices, and stores To the Editor: 
— are being light-conditioned for easier seeing, improved 


Forty-eighth Street Branch, New York City. 


_ : In your February 1939 issue of 
efficiency, and better employee morale. Kanan Geum on Gente an 
ass One important factor in the efficiency of any lighting ticle, “When a Trusted Employee Goes 
installation is the use of the new brighter G-E Mazpa Wrong.” You mentioned two types of 
lamps. This year they give more light than ever for the bonds as protection against loss by em- 
same current—and they stay brighter longer. If you'd like bezzlement—one being Blanket Position 


Ack your electric teal tell vi : ath ioe kita alll Bond, and the other Commercial Blanket 
seneiieseumens practical help or advice on improving your lig £. Bond. Would you give me the name and 


to measure your + your electric service company, or write General Electric | address of the surety association or the 

lighting with a , Me 5 ‘ : ea y be 

G-E Light Meter. Co., Dept. 166-AB-D, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. insurance company writing these bonds? 
—Suem P. Cunninocuam, president 
Great Western Garment Company 


Wichita Falls, Texas. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC boy oe 


2 write fidelity bonds. Among them are the 

AY OWA Dy: ae Wyk PS Continental Casualty Company, Ameri- 
can Bonding Company of Baltimore, 

Fidelity and Deposit Company of Mary 


They stay brighter longer 
Jy ay - 1 land, Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
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Khe Keletype helps bring 


him to your table 


In order that customers of Booth Fisheries may 
have fresh fish for dinner, this corporation main- 
tains a fast, accurate communication system between 
headquarters in Chicago and its supply and sales 
points from coast to coast. 

Bell System Teletypewriter Service plays a vital 
part in this communication set-up. It links nine 
principal points with the home office by means of 
a fast, two-way typewritten service. Thus Booth 
Fisheries co-ordinates its far-flung operations . . . 
maintains the proper volume of supplies at all points 

. speeds up shipping and distribution . . . cen- 
tralizes control of information about markets and 
“catches” available. 

Teletypewriter Service has brought similar eff- 
ciencies to thousands of modern-minded businesses, 
large and small. Perhaps its use would prove profit- 
able in yours. Why not talk it over with a Bell 
System representative? No obligation. aN 

Fm 


Just call your local telephone office. ( ) 





April, 1989 








NEW EFFICIENCIES... 
NEW CONVENIENCES... 
NEW ECONOMIES... 


New Complete -in-One-Unit 
Carrier Air Conditioners 


@ The new line of 1939 Carrier self-contained 
Air Conditioners is the result of 25 years experi- 
ence in package air conditioning—and 37 years 
in air conditioning. Cooling capacity is 20 per cent 
greater—which means lower power costs, more 
cooling for less money. Improved temperature 
control eliminates the necessity of ‘extra cooling.” 


NEW SIZES. What's more, new sizes, new 
models have been added—making economical, 
profit-building Carrier Air Conditioning possible 
for every office—large or small. Attractively 
styled, they may be installed right in your office 
or located in basement or closet space. 


TRUE AIR CONDITIONING. The new 
Carrier self-contained Air Conditioner provides 
true air conditioning—cooling, dehumidifying, 
air filtering and air circulation. And with the ad- 
dition of simple equipment to provide heating and 
humidification, the 1939 Carrier Air Conditioner 
provides true year ‘round air conditioning. 


EASILY INSTALLED, EASILY MOVED. 
With this new Carrier development in self-con- 
tained air conditioners, you enjoy all the benefits 
of package air conditioning. It can be moved 
easily to a new location. ; 
ACT NOW. Your dealer, backed by Carrier 
experience in providing air conditioning for 
outstanding office buildings is well qualified to 
aid you. Call him today. It pays! 


NO SUMMER SHUTDOWNS because of heat 


and humidity in this Carrier Air Conditioned office, 


for 
Profit-Wise 
Business Men 








CARRIER CORPORATION, Desk D23 


Syracuse, New York 
In Canada, Box 1050, Station C, Toronto 


Without obligation, send me complete 
information on the new Carrier Air 
Conditioner for Offices. 








and employee efficiency is always UP! 
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Company, National Surety Corporation, 
and the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Bonds, all of Chicago, and the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of Balti 
more. 


From Schoolroom to 
Factory and Office 


To the Editor: 


I was much interested in your article, 
“School Teachers Who Made the Grack 
in Business.” What those men have done 
should serve as an inspiration to the 
rest of us. Teaching experience is, in my 
opinion, an invaluable training for a 
business executive. I suspect, however, 
that too much of such experience might 
prove to be a handicap. The thing to ck 
is to shift from the schoolroom to the 
office or factory before routine and the 
worship of form take their toll. 
Cuantes M. Tuompson, dean, College oj 
Commerce and Business Administration 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Suggests Article on 
Office Fashions 


To the Editor: 


Why not print an article on the ward 
robe of an office girl with pictures? | 
truly believe it would be greatly ap- 
preciated. Girls so often have to wear 
clothes to work that will do double duty 
On page 41 of the March issue of Amert- 
cAN Business there is a picture of two 
girls in an office, wearing high heeled 
pumps; in fact, one has cut-out toes. Is 
this proper?—Leora STeapMAN, assist 
ant bookkeeper, Sellhorn Sales and Serv 
ice, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Miss SteapMAN: I presumed that the 
women’s magazines covered the subject 
of styles and fashions for office wear, 
and I had never thought of dealing with 
this subject in American Business. Such 
an idea will need consideration. What 
do other women readers suggest to the 
mere man who edits this magazine? 


Interested in a Junior 
Board of Directors 


To the Editor: 


I am interested in studying and learn 
ing more about the set-up and advan 
tages of junior boards of directors, hav 
ing in mind suggesting to my superior 
that such a board be organized within 
our company. Any information in_ the 
way of names of different corporations 
which have installed such a board, of 
whom it consists, and their functions 
that you may be able to furnish me wil 
be greatly appreciated—Kennetu © 
Gitzert, Newgulf, Texas. 


Mr. Giizert: The two firms of which ! 
am familiar having junior boards of di 
rectors are the Peoples Gas Light an: 
Coke Company, Chicago, and McCormi: 
and Company, Baltimore. 
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HOW SAFE IS 


YOUR JOB? 


CAN YOU CLASS YOURSELF AMONG THE “OK-MUST KEEP!” EMPLOYEES? 


NO USE dodging facts! 
At times—in every company’s 


history—the pay-roll goes onto the operat- 
ing table for major surgery. 

And when such times come, certain em- 
ployees are amputated—sometimes a few, 
sometimes many. 

Yet a certain few are always marked 
“OK-Must Keep!”’ And the many who are 
let out envy them—call them “‘lucky.” 


What’s Behind Job-Holding 
“Luck”? 


It can be proved, however, that there’s al- 
most always something more than luck 
involved. 

Even the fellow who seems to “have a 
drag’’ may actually have a lot more on the 
ball than is apparent to his fellow workers. 

He may have hidden values that only his 
superiors see or know about. 

After all, the ‘‘I-Gotta-Drag-Club”’ has 
taken a bad licking. In fact, it rather com- 
pletely disbanded in 1932-1933. 

Yet why is it that some employees hold 
their jobs at the very time when others of 
seemingly equal ability lose theirs? 

If it’s not luck, there must be some ex- 
planation. 

And there zs one! 


How to Insure Your Job 
The secret of holding your job in hard 


times, is to be invaluable to your employer. 
And a man or woman who js invaluable is 
usually a well-trained one. 

Training is of many kinds—stems from 
many sources. But the LaSalle kind has 
been unusually successful. Nearly a million 
members, in a score of subjects, over a 
thirty year period can testify to that—and 
many can prove it by their pay envelopes! 

They have cause to agree with us that 
the real secret of both promotion and job 
security is just this: “On your present job, 
make sure you are doing it well, then train 
for the job ahead!” 


Why It Works 
Put yourself at your own president’s desk 
for a moment. 

You are faced with cutting the pay-roll. 
First of all, you certainly are going to do 
your best to hold on to those employees who 
really know their present jobs. 

But among them—the very last to go 
will be those few who are also wholly or 
partly trained for the job ahead—even for 
the job ahead of the job ahead! 


What You Should Do About It— 


But true as these facts are, you probably 
will tend to do nothing about them. 

“My job is safe,”” you think. “My com- 
pany won’t cut down—and even if it does, 
I won’t suffer.” 


But doesn’t the very fact that you have 
read this far indicate that there’s some 
small doubt—a trifle of uneasiness in your 
mind? 

Wouldn’t you be more comfortable if 
right now your boss knew that you were 
taking LaSalle training—a piece of knowl- 
edge that upon request we take pains to 
bring to the personal attention of every 
LaSalle enrollee’s superior? 

What you should do about it is, therefore, 
as obvious as the coupon below. 


—If You’ve Got What It Takes! 


That coupon, you know, has helped in- 
crease the pay envelopes, brighten the 
lives, and secure the future for many men 
and women who saw what they should do— 
AND THEN DID IT! 

It isn’t easy. It will cost you hours of 
serious study, of leisure with friends, your 
radio, and the movies. And, even on our 
very liberal payment plan, it will also cost 
you some money. 

But any worthwhile insurance does cost 
money. And since this is the nearest thing 
to job-certainty that we know about —it is 
worth money! 

Why not at least investigate? That costs 
not a cent! The coupon will bring a quick 
response—may help start you on the way 
toward the future that’s due you! 

Better mail it now—and play safe! 


LaSalle Extension University 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


\ taming \ 
for 


Seaaershiv 


LaSalle Extension University, A Correspondence Institution 


Dept. 447-HR Chicago 


I’d like to know what you can do to help me better my job. Send me your 
free booklet and full details about the training I have checked below: 


(] Higher Accountancy 
L] Law: LL.B. Degree 


Name.............. 


Address... 


(] Traffic Management 
[_] Executive Management 


MN ci cilises cct cvs ruc actunsasee 
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(] Stenotypy 
|] Bookkeeping 


[] Modern Salesmanship 
[| Industrial Management 


Age 
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I ol usiness 


HAVE just returned from 
the Pacific Coast, where I 
took in the Pageant of the 
Pacific — the ten-dollar 
name of the San Francisco 
World’s Fair—and visited 
a number of sales man- 
agers’ clubs en route. I 
went out through Mem- 
phis, Fort Worth, Phoenix, 
and Los Angeles, and had 
an excellent opportunity 
to talk “off the record” 
with sales executives in 
those cities. While there is 
some bellyaching about 
business, most sales man- 
agers were decidedly optimistic about the over-all 
picture for 1939. This is in contrast with the eastern 
point of view, which is more exposed to Wall Street 
and Washington viewers-with-alarm. It seems to me 
that one thing most business men fail to consider is 
the normal seasonable fluctuations in business activ- 
ity. They look at Time’s index, for example, and. get 
falling of the chin-bone when they see the curve head- 
ing for the bottom. They forget that this is a natural 
trend the first quarter of the year. If they will check 
back with last year, they will: find business on the 
whole is doing very nicely, showing more gains than 
losses, and is just about as advertised. Perhaps one 
reason western executives are more cheerful is, they 
are not so chart-minded as we are back “East.” 





California, Here We Come! 


The San Francisco World’s Fair exceeded my ex- 
pectations for beauty and magnificence. “Breath- 
taking” is the only word that describes it. I am 
constantly asked if it is better than the Chicago Fair. 
To my way of thinking, the Golden Gate Show has 
it all over the Chicago Fair from an artistic and 


aesthetic standpoint. To me Chicago’s Century of 
Progress was garish and a bit of a nightmare. The 
San Francisco Fair is truly beautiful. At night it is 
tremendous. The honky-tonk flavor has been confined 
to the amusement district, which is off by itself. San 
Francisco has done a much better advertising job 
than we did in Chicago. But the Pageant of the 
Pacific lacks the educational features which charac- 
terized the Century of Progress. And it seemed to 
me the commercial exhibits were rather dull. That, 
perhaps is not a fair comparison to make, because 
the Chicago Fair was frankly educational in its con- 
cept, whereas the San Francisco Fair is just what 
its name implies—a pageant. By all means, go to 
San Francisco and see its fair this summer. There 
is talk of continuing it another year, if existing com- 
mitments can be set aside. But don’t depend upon 
that possibility. A trip to the Pacific Coast, entirely 
aside from the World’s Fair, will pay handsome 
dividends, because California is going places. In spite 
of the “bad press” it has in the East, especially so 
far as “soak the rich” legislation is concerned, it is 
on the march. Thousands who will go there to see 
the fair will come home determined some day to go 
back there to live. At least that was the effect it 
had on two other Chicago couples we met in San 
Francisco. If the fair does that for California, it will 
be a success regardless of attendance. 


Human Relations Again 


If further proof be needed of the growing im- 
portance of human relations, there is the decision of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation to double its grant 
to Massachusetts Institute of Technology for train- 
ing deserving young men in the human problems of 
business. Applicants for the ten fellowships thus 
created must be between twenty-five and thirty-five 
years of age, with five years’ industrial experience, 
part of it in an executive capacity. Single men will 
receive $1,750 and married men will receive a maxi- 
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mum of $2,750. The purpose of the training is to 
increase the appreciation of business leaders for the 
welfare of their employees. “Trained mainly in en- 
gineering at college, and later dealing in their in- 
dustrial life mainly with technical problems, young 
executives frequently are unprepared to cope with 
the social and economic aspects of their managerial 
duties,” Mr. Sloan said. “Our study shows that a 
year at the institute supplies this lack. They under- 
stand better the viewpoint of labor and see their way 
more clearly amid complex industrial and financial 
relationships.” It would be a great lift for the coun- 
try and for society, if more industrialists would 
finance similar fellowships in other colleges and edu- 
cational institutions equipped to train men in busi- 
ness leadership. Too much emphasis is now being 
placed on the mechanics of successful business man- 
agement. There is a growing demand in industry for 
trained executives with an enlightened social and 
economic viewpoint. 


Salutations in Letters 


Should we, or should we not, eliminate the saluta- 
tion in business letters? This has proved a poser for 
many executives. They realize that hundreds of dol- 
lars now spent to type “Dear Mr. Brown” and 
“Yours very truly” could be saved if these per- 
functory gestures were omitted. One of our good 
subscribers, Robert K. Orr, of the Wolverine Insur- 
ance Company at Lansing, polled his organization 
and 58 per cent of those queried favored doing away 
with the salutation on ordinary routine letters; 37 
per cent favored eliminating it from personal busi- 
ness letters, but in personal correspondence 54 per 
cent favored the salutation “Dear Bert.” We have 
always felt that using a salutation is a good deal like 
taking your hat off when you talk to a lady. Cer- 
tainly it is not necessary. The lady probably never 
notices it. And there is a good chance that you will 
catch a cold for your pains. But if you don’t do it 
you are tagged as being ill-mannered and ill-bred. 
So there you are. Fortunately, or unfortunately, in 
this queer world there are certain traditions which 
the rank and file of people expect us to respect. 
These are called manners. We can argue all we want 
about how asinine and outmoded they are, but so long 
as we shrink from the fear of being judged ill-man- 
nered, we will probably continue to do those things 
which the world at large considers good manners. 


Salesmanship Defined 


In reading the recently published proceedings of 
the International Management Congress held in 
Washington last fall I came across this statement: 
“Business has spent far too much time and thought 
on ways and means of breaking down sales resistance. 
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It could more profitably devote itself to digging 
down below this sales resistance to find out what 
causes it. Instead of trying to force people to buy 
what they don’t want, why not find out what they 
do want and then help them to buy it?” There is, 
of course, nothing new in this thought. It has 
whiskers. In fact, every well managed business con- 
ducts a continual market research to determine that 
very thing. But isn’t it a fact that some of us are 
overzealous in breaking down sales resistance, rather 
than building up consumer acceptance? I like the 
enlightened definition of salesmanship found in Gen- 
eral Motors’ new Motorist’s Handbook: “It is the 
purpose of advertising and salesmanship—or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say it should be the 
purpose of advertising and salesmanship—to stimu- 
late business and broaden good-will by bringing to 
the buyer information that will aid him in spending 
his money wisely.” Contrast that definition with 
another widely used ten years ago: “Salesmanship is 
the art of making people, with money to buy, want 
what you have to sell.” Yes, we are getting along. 


Business Speakers 


How do you rate as a business speaker? This is a 
question which management is asking its executives 
today. No matter what your niche may be, whether 
you are president, general manager, sales manager, 
treasurer, credit man, or merely a salesman, your 
success will be influenced more and more by your 
ability to talk on your feet. Why? Because business 
is becoming meeting-minded. Salesmen and employees 
are organizing into unions. Customers and buyers 
are organizing into trade associations. Executives 
are organizing into clubs and discussional forums. 
Corporations are organizing into institutes and 
trade promotion groups. Consumers are organizing 
into leagues and guilds. Dealers are organizing into 
local and sectional associations. Even investors are 
sitting up and beginning to come out to stockholders’ 
meetings. We already have more service clubs and 
luncheon clubs in most communities than there are 
days in the week. Never in the long history of busi- 
ness have there been such opportunities for men with 
ideas to get those ideas across to groups of influential 
people as there are today. So important has become 
the ability to think and speak before these groups, 
that American Business is arranging for a series of 
articles to explore the possibilities of business speak- 
ing and to help you, and those associated with you 
in business to speak well at such meetings. These will 
be no cut-and-dried articles on public speaking, which 
is of a different breed of cats from business speaking, 
but will strike out in a new direction. It is the hope of 
our editors that they will help you to realize more 
fully one of today’s greatest opportunities for busi- 
ness success.—J. C. A. 





Step Up EFFICIENCY IN YOUR GENERAL OFFICE 
WITH QUIET, COMFORTABLE, LOW-COST WOOD DESKS 


DO you ever complain because the people in your 
office seem slow and inefficient ? 


Maybe the fault is yours! Here’s how you can tell: 


Step into your general office sometime today. Look 
around you. Notice the furniture particularly. Does 
it look as progressive and up-to-the-minute as you 
want your company to be? ROUNDED CORNERS climinate sharp edges 


on this handsome Quartered Oak desk. 





Sit down at one of the desks. Is it comfortable? 
Would it inspire you to do your best work every day 
—eight hours a day? 


Remember—“a workman is no more competent than 
his tools,” and an office worker is no more efficient 
than his desk. 


You'll be surprised to find out how little it costs to 

refurnish your general office with modern wood desks TURNED-LEG STYLES, in Walnut, bring a 
‘ ° ° ° distinctive beauty to general offices. 

—designed for utmost convenience—equipped with 

new labor-saving features. 


Ask a reliable wood desk dealer to show you why 
the friendly warmth of wood 
inspires workers to do bet- 
ter work. Ask him to show 
you how wood desks provide 
the comfort and quiet neces- 


sary for maximum office effi- 
i y NEW REFINEMENTS of design have been 
ciency. added to the ever-popular Oak desk. 


The WOOD DESK GUILD 
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Shall We Add a Cheaper Line? 





Volume may reduce overhead, bring wider markets, 
stabilize production; but do these possible advantages 
warrant a quality manufacturer risking his prestige 
to enter the competitive big-volume-low-priced field? 





Based on an interview with 
H. B. WILSON 


President, Mathias Klein and Sons, Chicago 


O EVERY manufacturer turn- 

ing out a high-quality product, 
there is one ever-recurring night- 
mare—the question of quality 
versus volume. Lower-priced items 
would undoubtedly increase vol- 
ume, widen the market, and per- 
haps stabilize production. But 
would a lower-priced line play 
havoc with reputation and pres- 
tige? Would it bring the company 
down into the hurly-burly, cut- 
price, dog-eat-dog competitive 
scramble for volume business? 

There are many arguments in 
favor of bringing out a secondary 
line to capture volume business. 
Some of these arguments seem un- 
answerable. Since time immemorial 
manufacturers and their advisers 
have said, “We have the skill, the 
equipment, and finances for a big- 
ger business. Our present line is 
too good for mass production. We 
could turn out a_ lower-priced 
product which would in no way 
interfere with our present high- 
quality products. It would give us 
greater volume to absorb over- 
head; it would enable us to keep 
our plant running full speed ahead 
for the entire year; such a line 
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would lower selling expenses, would 
help pay taxes, and administration 
costs which are constantly rising.” 

Then the manufacturer beset by 
quality versus volume nightmares 
remembers that General Motors 
makes and sell Chevrolets and 
Cadillacs. He reminds himself that 
Packard, one-time scorner of light 
cars, entered the light car field. 
And if the problem is current, he 
can tell himself that Studebaker is 
now beginning its third attempt to 
crash into the light car, low-priced 
field with its new Champion, de- 
spite abandoned _ the 
Erskine and the Rockne. He may 
remember that Buick flirted for a 
time with a low-priced car, called 
the Marquette. 

He can point to Eastman which 


having 


makes cameras to sell for as low 
as a dollar, on up to several hun- 
dred dollars, without in any way 
jeopardizing prestige or profits. 
He can think of the typewriter 
companies which make portables in 
several price ranges as well as the 
standard machines. 

Of course, there can be no one 
answer to this problem of volume 
quality. Each 


versus manufac- 


BREAD 
and 


BUTTER 
Problems of 
MANAGEMENT 





This is the first of a series of 
articles, based on the experi- 
ence of successful companies 
in answering the inevitable 
bread and butter problems 
which every business man 
must face from time to time. 





turer must decide the problem for 
himself. There is one school of 
thought which declares that you 
can’t make a Lincoln in a Ford 
shop, or a Ford in a Lincoln shop; 
people holding that belief will tell 
you that all too frequently the 
search for volume leads to no- 
where, is likely to bring losses, or 
lower profits, loss of prestige, in- 
creased competition, and eventual 
loss of the reputation for quality 
which originally built the business. 
They will point to the troubles of 
the once-leader in the clothing 
field, which became convinced that 
prices were too high and dropped 
down into the volume field only to 
lose prestige and dealers. 
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As we pointed out earlier in the 
article, one man’s answer can be 
no more than just that—one man’s 
answer. There is plenty to be said 
on both sides of the question, and 
we here present the experience of 
Mathias Klein and Sons, manu- 
facturers, for nearly eighty years, 
of a line of tools for the public 
utility, telephone, and electrical in- 
dustry — pliers, wire _ splicers, 
climbers, belts, tool kits, and other 
items which are used in the con- 
struction and maintenance of 
power lines, telephone, and _ tele- 
graph lines. 

It is perhaps safe to assert that 
this company has literally no com- 
petition of any note in its chosen 
field. Old-time linemen seldom 
speak of their pliers — they call 
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Klein users, the linemen, must climb tall poles and walk many miles daily, so 
the company now makes lighter weight tools without impairing their durability 


them “their Klein’s.” The largest 
selling item in the Klein line is an 
8-inch side-cutting plier, which 
costs, at retail $3.00. You can 
buy, in most hardware or mill sup- 
ply stores, a pair of 8-inch side 
cutting pliers which looks like 
Klein pliers, even to carrying a 
circular trade-mark at times in 
imitation of the Klein trade-mark, 
for anywhere from $1.25 to $2.25. 
To the man who doesn’t depend on 
pliers for his living, the cheaper 
item has a tremendous appeal. He 
just doesn’t see the point in pay- 
ing $3.00 for an item when he can 
buy a competitive one for $1.25 
or even cheaper. 

Yet Mathias Klein and Sons has 
prospered for nearly eighty years. 
The executives, like other manu- 


facturers, have thought of bring- 
ing out a companion line of tools 
which could be sold to a wider mar- 
ket. But always they have resisted 
whatever temptations which may 
have haunted them. Not for one 
moment have they varied from 
their determination to make the 
best tools they know how to make, 
letting the price come second in im- 
portance to quality and durability. 

To show what the name Klein 
means in the telephone, electrical, 
telegraph, and similar industries, 
it is necessary to tell about some 
of the company’s experiences. 
While talking with H. B. Wilson, 
president of the company, and a 
twenty-five year veteran in the 
business, he brought out a testi- 
monial file. The manager of a tele- 
phone company in San Marcos, 
Texas, a Mr. Swift, writes, “I 
went into the telephone business in 
1910. One of the first things I 
learned was that Klein tools were 
best. My experience has proved 
this. Please send me a catalog.” 

A letter from a hardware dealer 
in Cloquet, Minnesota, apologizes 
for returning a pair of pliers for 
replacement, because he learned 
after the pliers had been returned 
to Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk, the 
wholesalers, that the owner of the 
pliers had deliberately broken 
them, knowing that any dealer 
would replace a Klein plier re- 
turned. The dealer learned that the 
pliers in question had been used 
for more than fifteen years. He 
offered to take the loss, and urged 
Klein not to replace them. 

An old lineman writes that he 
has used one pair of Klein pliers 
for thirty-four years; a wholesaler 
writes that he has just discovered 
a pair of Klein pliers which has 
been in daily use for more than 
thirty years. Men write in con- 
stantly to tell of Klein tools which 
have been in daily use an average 
working lifetime. 

One important customer rigged 
up a machine to test wire-cutting 
pliers. For the test he purchased 
wire-cutting pliers from every 
recognized manufacturer of such 
tools ; six of these pliers from each 
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manufacturer he ran through the 
testing machine which operated the 
pliers constantly, cutting wires. 
The average number of cuttings of 
the other manufacturers’ pliers 
was 5,000, at which point all of the 
competitive pliers began to break 
down, or show unmistakable signs 
of wear. One pair of Klein pliers 
withstood only 35,000 operations, 
but that was due, according to the 
report, to a fault in the operation 
of the testing machine. Five pairs 
of Klein pliers stood up under 
150,000 cuttings before appreci- 
able wear was evident. 

You may sit, if you are inter- 
ested, at Mr. Wilson’s desk and 
spend all day reading testimonial 
letters which are little short of 
amazing; from farmers who were 
once linemen and have carried the 
same pair of Klein pliers for 
twenty, thirty, even forty years; 
from foremen who claim that they 
will not hire a man if he uses any- 
thing but Klein pliers in his work. 

After looking through many let- 
ters, all of which came in volun- 
tarily, and most of which ask for 
a new catalog, because the writers 
of these letters want additional 
equipment, it is evident that Klein 
tools enjoy a priceless reputation. 
Suppose we listen to Mr. Wilson’s 
story about what his company 
thinks of the feasibility of entering 
the volume field with cheaper tools, 
which could be sold to the ordi- 
nary, everyday user, who might 
buy a pair of pliers similar to the 
ones we find in our automobile tool 
kits. 

Says Mr. Wilson, “We have 
been told, and at times we have had 
the idea ourselves, that our tools 
last too long. We know that our 
market is limited. At times, we 
have considered the advisability of 
bringing out a companion line of 
tools which could be produced con- 
siderably cheaper than our origi- 
nal tools. 

“Always, we have decided 
against this departure from our 
established policy. We do not be- 
lieve that we could make cheaper 
tools without some danger to our 
reputation for making the best 
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tools we know how to make. We 
are afraid to enter this wider, but 
much more competitive, market ; 
where our competition is limited 
under our present policy, we would 
have bitter competition. 

“Then, there is another con- 
sideration; how could we maintain 
quality on our original line if we 
made cheaper tools with the same 
organization and in the same 
plant? Our men are trained to stop 
at nothing this side of the very 
best in their power; making tools 
for volume sales would involve the 
necessity of making tools down to 
a price. We are convinced that this 
cannot be done without jeopardiz- 
ing the company’s prestige in its 
field. 

“It has been suggested that. our 
tools are too good; we have been 
told that most of our important 
customers would be satisfied to buy 
tools which last, under constant 
usage, two years, and we have 
been asked why we turn out tools 
which last ten and fifteen times 
this long. We have been told that 
we put too great a margin of 
safety in some of our equipment 
such as climbers and safety belts 
for linemen. Suppose we began to 
cheapen our line. Where would we 
stop? I believe that there would 
be an ever increasing temptation 
to make tools still a little more 
cheaply. I believe that any relaxa- 
tion in our determination to make 
the best would be fatal. So, were 
we to seck a wider market by offer- 
ing cheaper tools, we might lose 
our prestige, our reputation ex- 
tending back over nearly eighty 
years, and all of the acceptance 
and good-will we have been able to 
build for our products. 

“Frankly, we would welcome 
greater volume. But we do not be- 
lieve it would be profitable to 
sacrifice one iota of our skill, 
ability, reputation, and consumer 
preference by cheapening our pres- 
ent line, or by bringing out a dif- 
ferent line under another trade 
name or trade-mark. 

“By this I do not mean that we 
manufacture the same tools we 
have always made, or that we are 


opposed to change; we have four 
men in the field, working every day 
with linemen. These fieldmen in- 
vestigate new methods in linemen’s 
work ; they question linemen about 
the possible need for different 
tools. They endeavor to teach and 
instruct linemen in the best use of 
our tools; they try to find ways 
to improve our present tools, and 
try to find needs for tools which 
we could build. 

“Today our line is radically dif- 
ferent in one respect from that it 
was twenty years ago. When the 
automobile business demanded im- 
proved steel, the steel industry de- 
veloped lighter, stronger, tougher 
steel. Many of our tools weigh 
only half as much today as similar 


tools did (Continued on page 88) 


(H. Armstrong Roberts Photo) 
Klein fieldmen work in the field with 
linemen to study their needs for tools 
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SEE HENRY GRADY—IF YOU WANT 10 
START EXPORTING sy cova naccatcon 


Henry F. Grady has spent twenty years 
promoting foreign trade and is now the 
chairman for Reciprocity Information 





Previous Export 
Trade Stories 


What Is Wrong with Our 
American Exporters? 
March 1939 . 

How Borg-Warner Pick 
Their Foreign Distribu- 
tors. May 1938 

How Kolynos Sells in 88 
Countries. January 1938 

Profit- Building Opportunities 
in Foreign Subsidiaries. 
December 1937 

Palm Beach Finds Export 
Gates Wide Open. July 
1937 


GROUP of American depart- 

ment store owners was in 
Europe shortly after the war and 
one of them was talking with the 
young United States trade com- 
missioner in London. 

“Mr. Grady,” he said, “we want 
to buy some British neckties to 
send back to our stores. Could you 
put us in touch with a responsible 
British manufacturer?” 

“Certainly,” the young trade 
commissioner hastened. “I'll go 
around with you.” 

The store owners bought some 
neckties and the trade commis- 
sioner, in his next routine report 
to Washington, mentioned the in- 
cident. In ten days or so he re- 
ceived a fast cablegram censuring 
him for encouraging the sale of 
British goods. 

“You’re in London,’ 
sage said, “to assist in the sale of 


> the mes- 


American goods.” 

The trade commissioner stood 
his ground, arguing, in a lengthy 
answer, that a nation expecting to 
sell its products also must buy, 
that trade cannot be one sided. 
But Washington was deaf to that 
theory. 

“Do that again,” the reply read 
in effect, “and we’ll fire you.” 

Today, not quite twenty years 
later, this one-time London trade 
commissioner is in Washington as 
the moving spirit behind the 
American trade agreement pro- 
gram which its sponsors hope will 
put our export business back into 
its rightful place under the sun. 
His name is Henry F. Grady. 

Of course, they are called Hull 
agreements, and properly so, for 
without the tactful influence of the 
Secretary of State, who had seen 
service in each of its branches, it 
is a question whether Congress 
would have delegated to anyone the 
authority to rejigger the tariff. 


Furthermore, it is a question 
whether Mr. Roosevelt, without 
Mr. Hull at his elbow, would hav 
put on the steam necessary to ob 
tain the legislation, since obviously 
his interests are elsewhere. Mr. 
Hull starts the ball, Dr. Grady 
keeps it rolling. 

To some he is a fine case of 
smallpox and a few say openly 
that he should be exterminated. 'To 
others, for whom he has opened a 
way for increased business, he is 
the man they did not know they 
were looking for since the collapse 
of 1929. Officially, he is the chair 
man of the Committee for Reci 
procity Information and at the 
same time the vice chairman of th« 
United States Tariff Commission. 

His government service began in 
1919, as trade commissioner in 
London. Later he served in the 
same capacity in France, Hol- 
land, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. After a period in Washing- 
ton, he quit in 1922 and returned 
to his home in San Francisco to 
lecture on economics at the Uni 
versity of California, presently to 
become the dean of the College ot 
Commerce there. Throughout the 
period he was trade adviser to the 
San Francisco Chamber of Com 
merce. 

He took charge of the present 
program in June of 1934, the day 
that President Roosevelt signe 
the bill making it possible. He had 
attracted White House attention 
because of his tariff ideas. He had 
advocated such a program during 
the period that international trad 
was at its height. He had startled 
the National Foreign Trade Con- 
ference held in Baltimore in the 
spring of 1929 by urging purchas- 
ing as well as selling abroad. He 
was one of the thousand economists 
who joined in urging President 
Hoover to veto the Tariff Act of 
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1930, a measure he believes did 
much to prolong the depression. 
He is fifty, stockily built, florid- 
faced, friendly, and easy to meet. 

How many American firms are 
engaged in export trade neither 
Dr. Grady nor anybody else seems 
to know. Apparently it all depends 
on the measure you use. In the De- 
partment of Commerce in Wash- 
ington there are some who say the 
number is no more than six hun- 
dred, meaning, of course, those 
that are aggressively after this 
type of business. On the other 
hand, the membership of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council is 
around five thousand, and unques- 
tionably among them are those 
who merely from time to time re- 
ceive and fill foreign orders. 

Any number of reasons may be 
chalked up, of course, as to why 
more firms are not in the export 
field. Some companies merely are 
not interested in this type of busi- 
ness. Others do not like the credit 
risks involved. Still others think 
exporting is too complicated. And 
many more, apparently, are not 
aware of the opportunities. 

That there are more opportuni- 
ties now than before the program 
was begun goes without saying, for 
the purpose of those negotiating 
the agreements has been to remove 
the barriers that adversely af- 
fected the sale in foreign countries 
of many items of American pro- 
duction. The theory is that if the 
tariffs levied on American goods 
are lowered, then sales may be in- 
creased. 

To date nineteen trade agree- 
ments have been negotiated be- 
tween the United States and for- 
eign countries. Concessions have 
been obtained on numerous items 
of American manufacture, in re- 
turn for which, of course, the 
United States has given conces- 
sions to the foreign countries on 
numerous items they want to bring 
to our shores. Horse trading it is, 
in the fullest degree. 

What the results actually have 
been, up to this time, is difficult to 
compute. Talk with Dr. Grady and 
his associates and you go away 
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OUR TRADE WITH THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Twelve Months Ended October 31, 1938 








Mexico. 
Central America 
Cuba... 


Dominican Republic 


Haiti. . 
Colombia. 
Venezuela. 
Argentina. . 
Brazil... . 
Paraguay 
Uruguay... 
Bolivia 
Chile... . 
Ecuador 
Peru.... 


Exports from 
United States 


$ 68,947,000 
48,679,000 
80,279,000 

5,921,000 
3,568,000 
38,662,000 
53,214,000 
91,363,000 
64,755,000 
685,000 
7,084,000 
5,883,000 
25,477,000 
3,656,000 
18,213,000 


| $516,386,000 
| 


Imports to 
United States 


$ 49,066,000 
30,477,000 
112,267,000 
5,600,000 
3,235,000 
49,449,000 
20,127,000 
42,602,000 
98,676,000 
1,282,000 
4,662,000 
1,075,000 
29,209,000 
2,677,000 
12,431,000 


| $462,835,000 


| $979,221,000 


Total 

$118,013,000 
79,156,000 
192,546,000 
11,521,000 
6,803,000 
88,111,000 
73,341,000 
133,965,000 
163,431,000 
1,967,000 
11,746,000 
6,958,000 
54,686,000 
6,333,000 
30,644,000 
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feeling that the program already 
has been a tremendous success. 
Talk with others, even among 
those friendly to the idea, and you 
are not so sure. 

The reason may be that time 
and world conditions have not 
given the program full chance. 
Some of the agreements, notably 
the important one with the United 
Kingdom, were not entered upon 
until relatively recent dates. Wars 
and rumors of wars in various 
parts of the world have had their 
effect. 

That American export trade 
has increased 57 per cent since the 
program got under way is inter- 
esting and important, naturally, 
but the entire world economic 
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structure has improved during the 
identical period. Whether the 
agreements have helped materially 
is not entirely clear. Dr. Grady be- 
lieves that they have. 

“Our export trade with trade 
agreement countries increased 72 
per cent from 1934 to 1937,” he 
explains, “whereas with non-agree- 
ment countries it increased only 49 
per cent. During the first six 
months of 1938 our exports to all 
countries continued to increase 
over those in the same period in 
1937 ; this maintenance of our ex- 
port trade under depressed condi- 
tions in our domestic markets has 
been especially helpful.” 

To combat the charge that in 
negotiating the agreements the 
United States has let down the 
bars for foreign imports he quotes 
corresponding figures. “The in- 
crease of our imports in 1937 over 
1934 was 86 per cent. The increase 
from trade-agreement countries, 
however, amounted to 74 per cent, 
from non-trade-agreement coun- 
tries 96 per cent, suggesting, cer- 
tainly, that the expansion that has 
taken place in imports has not 
been in any considerable degree 
the result of drastic tariff cuts. 
With improved crop conditions 
and a decline in industrial activity 
in the United States, imports dur- 
ing the first six months of 1938 re- 
ceded sharply (43 per cent) when 
compared with the corresponding 
period of 1937.” 

Certain it is, of course, that 
with the tariff rates levied on 
American products by foreign na- 
tions put at a lower figure, the 
selling problem should be lessened ; 
and here it is that opportunities 
may exist for those engaged in the 
different lines affected. 

Dr. Grady’s latchstring is out 
for those who believe they might 
be able to increase their foreign 
trade. He is ready to sit down and 
discuss details from beginning to 
end. Further, for those whose 
products have not been touched by 
the agreements, he is willing to go 
into that, too, and see what can 
be done. 

The export business is far less 


complicated than the uninitiated 
might think. A producer is able to 
enter it with no more cost than the 
part-time service of one of the 
bright young men in the office and 
a cash outlay of 40 cents and some 
stamps. The experience of the De- 
partment of Commerce has been 
that he should not attempt the job 
himself. Usually his hands are too 
full to keep at it long, for at best 
the developments will be tedious 
and slow, which the bright young 
man burdened with something he 
considers important will not mind. 

The 40 cents should go to the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., to pay 
for its book, Import and Export 
Practice. This digested, the bright 
young man will know what he is 
talking about. 

From that point forward the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce virtually will take the 
young man by the hand and lead 
him along. Its experts, without any 
charge, will advise him where they 
believe the opportunities, if any, 
exist and will supply lists of im- 
porters and dealers in the various 
countries who may be interested. 
For a time, then, the bright young 
man will have to go it alone. 

He will write to the importers 
and dealers listed, sending them 
whatever literature he _ thinks 
proper, preferably in the language 
of the country to which it is sent. 
If the letters bring replies, full in- 
formation, including the credit rat- 
ing and the names of the others 
with which they do business, may 
be obtained on them from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce for a fee of 25 cents 
apiece. If they bring no replies, 
and the young man desires to learn 
what the trouble might be, some 
one of the Government’s thirty- 
three foreign trade offices and three 
hundred consular officers will look 
into the matter and make a report. 

The ordinary principles of busi- 
ness apply in the negotiations with 
those who are interested in buy- 
ing. If there is an agreement on 
terms, the (Continued on page 43) 
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Business on Parade at the 


New York Fair 


F WE are to judge from some 
of the newspaper accounts, it 
would appear that America is not 
particularly bothered about world 
events; what America wants to 
know, it seems, is whether or not 
Sally Rand will have an oppor- 
tunity to exhibit herself at the 
New York World’s Fair. As most 
of us remember, this young lady 
practically ran away with the Cen- 
tury of Progress in Chicago; she 
was the talk of the wild west show 
which Fort Worth put on to spite 
Dallas several years ago, and now 
a show which she calls Sally 
Rand’s Nude Ranch has become 
the high spot of the San Francisco 
Fair. 

Up to a few weeks ago it seems 
as if the publicity men of the New 
York World’s Fair thought that 
Grover Whalen was the eastern 
fair’s greatest attraction; then it 
suddenly dawned on them that Mr. 
Whalen could not be put in a cage 
and exhibited at the fair, so they 
began to assemble some attractions 
for the fun zone, the midway, or 
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amusement area, whatever they 
want to call it. Now it begins to 
look as if the eastern fair will have 
enough attractions to make peo- 
ple want to visit it and have some 
fun there; the officials may even 


climb down from the high horse 
they have been riding and permit 
Miss Rand to lend her charms to 
the fair. 

Yet, in the interest of truth, it 
seems necessary to admit that the 
New York World’s Fair will be 
somewhat of an enterprise, even 
though Miss Rand is denied the 
privilege of gladdening the eyes of 
millions of pop-eyed men. For busi- 
ness has taken over the fair and is 
putting on the greatest show of 
business history; few of the well- 
known names in big business will be 
missing. And business, this time, 
has not been content to pile up ex- 
hibits of its wares; it has gone in 
for showmanship in a big way, and 
on the eve of fair opening, business 
seems to be the biggest bidder for 
entertainment talent in the world 
today. Actors once sought out the 
operators of circuses, carnivals, 
theaters, vaudeville circuits, or 
cabarets for employment; today 
they haunt advertising agencies 
for a chance to put a little show- 
manship into exhibits at the fairs; 
thus, the New York World’s Fair 
will be the greatest exhibit of show- 
manship and salesmanship the 
world has even seen. 

There’s another factor which 
will interest business men; business 


is spending (Continued on page 42) 
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This map of the Middle West does not begin to show all of the trade-hampering laws which threaten to bring business 
more trouble, expense, and complications, but it should give a rough idea of the various types of legislation aimed to put 
business in a strait-jacket. Almost no state is without this type of legislation, and several states have recently passed 
legislation which goes into effect as soon as a neighbor state passes laws discriminating against their industries 
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Join the Fight Against Trade Barriers 


YOUR BUSINESS may be the next to suffer from some state law which interferes 
with interstate traffic, which penalizes national companies, hampers free trade between 
the states. Investigate the retaliatory or discriminatory legislation in effect or proposed 
in your state and exert your influence to have it repealed or prevent its passage. This is 
the first of a series of articles which will show the waste, unemployment, loss of profits, 
increased taxation, and the surrender of free trade principles which result from the mass 


of state legislation now in effect in almost every state. The second article will appear 


in the May issue. Why not send a copy of this article to your state representative? 








State Laws Hamstring Business 





Under the guise of protecting home industry, guard- 
ing health or helping agriculture, our states have set 
up a system of barriers against interstate trade which 
is costing business a fortune every month, hampering 
sales, reducing employment, raising the cost of gov- 
ernment, fostering trade wars, and sectional hatred 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


HEN you drink a gallon of 

wine in Michigan you pay 50 
cents tax on that wine—if the 
grapes were not grown in Michi- 
gan. If the grapes, from which 
your wine is made, were grown in 
Michigan the tax is but 4 cents a 
gallon. 

Suppose the California grape 
growers decided that they would 
like to retaliate. How easy it would 
be. They could lobby through a 
law enforcing a tax on all auto- 
mobiles or automobile parts made 
in Michigan. Just suppose, for ex- 
ample, they began to do this, and 
decided on a tax of $100 a car on 
all Fords, Buicks, La Salles, Chev- 
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rolets, Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, and 
other Michigan-made cars. True, 
some of these cars have California 
assembly plants, but the parts are 
made in Michigan, or most of the 
parts. Where would such a law 
lead? No one knows, but the truth 
is that we are rapidly approach- 
ing such a hectic condition among 
our states, which we are wont to 
think of as the greatest free trade 
area in the world. 

Indiana and Michigan and Ohio 
have just declared a truce in a cat- 
and-dog fight over liquor and beer 
taxes. Indiana passed discrimina- 
tory taxes against Michigan beer ; 
Michigan retaliated and passed a 


tax on all Indiana beer and liquor, 
and then Ohio got into the fray 
and passed retaliatory legislation. 
Actually we do not know which 
state really started the fight, but 
it quickly developed that there 
might be no end to the retaliation, 
and all three of the states realized 
that the laws were not accomplish- 
ing what they started out to ac- 
complish, so finally a committee 
from each of the three states met 
at the offices of Frank Bane, 
executive director of the Council 
of State Governments, and agreed 
to repeal the laws. 

It would be a splendid thing for 
industry, agriculture, and trade, 
generally, if all such foolish trade 
barrier laws enacted by states 
could be repealed as quickly as the 
Indiana-Michigan laws, but no 
such happy condition seems any- 
where near consummation, for 
there are before a number of state 
legislatures, as this is being writ- 
ten, different proposed acts de- 
signed to discriminate against the 
products of other states in one way 
or another. For instance, Arkan- 
sas is proposing a heavier tax on 
than against 
Arkansas beer, because Arkansas 


out-of-state beer, 
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is mad about the 15-cent marga- 
rine tax collected in Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin margarine tax 
is an old story; as everyone knows 
it is designed to prevent the sale 
of margarine in Wisconsin and to 
protect the darling dairy farmers 
of Wisconsin against the unholy 
competition of wicked margarine 
producers. But the residents of 
Wisconsin have paid for this tax 
in other ways; a margarine manu- 
facturer canceled his purchases of 
paper cartons from a Wisconsin 
manufacturer, it is reported. It is 
claimed that this one piece of busi- 
ness amounts to $350,000 a year. 
It is also claimed that the cotton- 
seed oil states discriminate against 
all manner of Wisconsin products, 
especially machinery. Definite evi- 
dence of this discrimination is 
lacking, however, although the 
manufacturers of Wisconsin have 
fought the law vigorously. 

In Colorado out-of-state brewer- 
ies are forced to pay license fees 
of exactly the same amount as 
Colorado breweries; the injustice 
of this law may quickly be seen 
when we realize what a vast in- 
justice it would be for the state of 
Missouri to require the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company to pay 
the same license fees for doing 
business in Missouri as it pays in 
Colorado. But such a law, consid- 
ering the power of the Missouri 
brewing interests, is not beyond 
the realm of possibility; or a law 
taxing Manitou water, which is 
shipped out of Colorado in con- 
siderable quantities, would prob- 
ably stir Colorado until Pike’s 
Peak trembled. 

Actually the United States is in 
danger of becoming a mere group 
of federated states all intent upon 
taxing each other’s products, in 
the opinion of former governor 
Allred of Texas, who, with Gov- 
ernor Stark of Missouri, has 
taken an active interest in the fight 
to protect business against the 
many trade barrier laws which 
states seem intent on passing. 

Here are but a few of the laws 
passed by different states, osten- 
sibly to protect interests in their 
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own states against out-of-state 
competition: Fifteen states have 
adopted use taxes, theoretically 
for the purpose of compensating 
for state sales taxes on imported 
goods; nine states operate “ports 
of entry” which are actually simi- 
lar, in many cases, to foreign cus- 
toms offices; twenty-one states 
have laws granting preference to 
local bidders in the purchase of 
general supplies and building ma- 
terials ; fifteen states have adopted 
statutes providing preference for 
printers in those states for pur- 
chase of state-used printing. Cali- 
fornia has a law granting prefer- 
ence to schoolbooks written or 
produced in California. (Mr. 
Hitler, please write and tell Cali- 
fornia about your book-burning 
activity.) Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Oregon, and Utah have laws dis- 
criminating against the import and 
sale of used cars in those states. 

The confusion, expense, needless 
waste, and difficulty brought about 
by some laws is seen in the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon controversy anent 
berry containers. Oregon ruled 
that berry boxes should meet cer- 
tain standards; California ruled 
that Oregon standards were ille- 
gal in California, resulting in 
serious difficulty for interstate 
commerce. There are fifteen dif- 
ferent sizes of cantaloupe crates 
defined by state standards, and of 
these, five are defined according to 
inside length in one group of 
states, and according to outside 
length in another. 

Endless examples of the expense, 
difficulty, and delay caused busi- 
ness and trade by these various 
barriers to interstate trade could 
be repeated indefinitely; these 
laws, of which there are literally 
hundreds, hamper agriculture, 
stockraising, trucking, the auto- 
mobile business, retail trade, 
wholesale activities of all kinds; 
they have become a headache and 
expense to fruit and vegetable 
brokers and wholesalers, as well as 
growers; they have brought con- 
fusion and extra expense to all 
phases of the brewing and liquor 


business; they have prevented 
orderly marketing of crops, and 
have seriously interfered with 
emergency measures in moving 
crop surpluses; they add needless 
expense to the sales departments 
of all companies whose salesmen 
cross state lines in automobiles, 
They have brought unfair and un- 
just expense to national corpora- 
tions by discriminating unfairly 
against national, regional, and 
interstate traffic of almost every 
kind. As Governor Robert L, 
Cochran, of Nebraska, said 
cently: “There are as many 
more points of friction, trade 
walls, and conflict among 
states as at any time since the 
signing of the Constitution. 

“Problems of discriminatory 
state legislation and the erection 
of surreptitious trade barriers are 
presumably outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal government. 
The effects on interstate commerce 
go almost unnoticed. If reciprocal 
trade and tax agreements are 
needed to foster our national 
economy, surely interstate com- 
pacts and reciprocal agreements 
are necessary to further our na- 
tional economy.” 

Governor Lloyd C. Stark, 
a former businesss man and mem- 
ber of the famous Stark family of 
nurserymen of Louisiana, Missouri, 
who has taken a leading part in 
efforts of the Council of State 
Governments to stop the wide- 
spread growth of trade barrier 
legislation said: “It is this type of 
legislation which we recognize as 
setting up vicious trade barriers 
which definitely impede the normal 
flow of productions from state to 
state. Experience has shown that 
while a few minority groups reap 
the benefits of trade barriers, the 
great consuming public pays the 
bill once these barriers have been 
erected.” 

Here is a list, released by the 
Council of State Governments, of 
the most damaging types of trade 
barrier legislation. All ten of these 
types of legislation will be con- 
sidered in a meeting at Chicago, 
April 5, 6,'7 (Continued on page /0) 
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Dear Mr. ----: 
have made a NEW CIGAR. 


tion to you. 


taste. 


velope, no stamp necessary. 


100. 
preserve their freshness. 
risk, no C.0.D., 


enjoy a good smoke. 
Yours for better cigar values 





To try to make your cigar pleasure more complete 
and to give you greater value for a lower price, we 


We want you to SMOKE TEN of these freshly made 
Roberts Perfectos at our expense, and without obliga- 


The New Roberts cigar contains an alluring blend of 
Very Mild Havana tobacco, making them delightfully 
cool, aromatic and pleasing to the most discriminating 


In our thirty-four years' experience we consider 
this cigar the greatest value we have ever offered. 

As you are a former customer we are especially 
anxious for you to try this new cigar, so we are en- 
closing a reply card for your own use with return en- 


Simply 0.K. the card and return it to us TODAY so 
we may send you the cigars on FREE TRIAL. 
Then, if you do not agree that they are the best ci- 
gars that you have ever smoked for the money, return 
the balance at our expense and owe us nothing. If you 
find them so good you want to keep them, send us your 
check for only $6.90, our low factory price for the 


The Roberts Perfecto is extra size, 5 inches long, 
guaranteed to be a regular 10-cent value. 


All we ask is an opportunity to prove to you the 
superior qualities of this NEW CIGAR. 
no money in advance. 
enclosed free trial card. Return it today. You will 


You take no 
Just 0.K. the 


J. W. ROBERTS & SON 
By H. B. Roberts 


Dear Mr. ---- 


Smoke TEN. 


us nothing 


Packed to 
NO C.0.D. 








Here's a good smoke that you will enjoy - a new 
Roberts mild Havana cigar at a low price. 

The freshly-made Roberts SELECTOS are just the 
right size and without a doubt contain the most pleas- 
ing blend of good tobacco that we have ever made up. 
To preserve the natural freshness and full aroma, 
these cigars are immediately packed in foil lined 
Spanish Cedar boxes. 

As you were a former customer, we are anxious for 
you to try the Roberts Selectos at our expense. We 
are enclosing for your personal use, a stamped Govern- 
ment card and simply ask that you 0.K. The offer does 
not obligate you in any way. 

The freshly-made Roberts Selectos are backed by our 
liberal guarantee, and after smoking TEN if you are 
not thoroughly satisfied, return the balance and owe 


If you are pleased with this delightful smoke, and 
we are sure that you will be, send us your check for 
$7.85, our low factory price for the hundred. 

You will miss a lot of smoking pleasure unless you 
accept this Free Trial Offer - and remember they will 
be mailed entirely on approval - NO MONEY IN ADVANCE - 


Just 0.K. and mail the enclosed card today. 


Yours very truly, 


J. W. ROBERTS & SON. 
By H. B. Roberts 
President 








192,480 letters like this produced 7.7 per cent orders, 
cost 55 cents per order; cost of letter $43.20 a thousand 


105,000 of these letters produced 9.45 per cent orders 
at 48 cents per order and the letter cost $45.45 a thousand 


Here’s a Good Way to Increase 
Direct-Mail Returns sr: sovce 


HERE are several ways to 

test a mailing list, but J. W. 
Roberts and Son find that it pays 
to test a mailing list three times 
before sending out a mailing to the 
entire list. They have found that 
in no other way can the probable 
returns of a list be estimated; and 
in no other way can they keep 
down expenses to the point where 
mail selling is profitable. 

This factory sells its entire 
production of cigars direct to the 
smoker by mail. To find this type 
of customer, it takes thousands 
and thousands of rated names 
every year to make grist for its 
mail mill. 

The men, whose rated names 
compose the lists, receive personal 
letters from J. W. Roberts and 
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Son by first-class mail, offering to 
send them, strictly on open ac- 
count, no cash and no C.O.D., a 
box of Havana cigars. The smoker 
is invited to smoke ten or more 
free. If he is then so pleased with 
the quality and the price that he 
wants to keep the box, after he so 
indicates his wishes, he will be 
billed in the usual manner. 

Naturally they sell a large num- 
ber of cigars in this manner to cus- 
tomers who might be classed as “in 
and out.” Out of the customers 
who buy an occasional box on 
order, they must find the customer 
in whom they are most interested 
—the smoker who places a stand- 
ing order for a certain number of 
cigars to be sent to him regularly 
every month. 


These customers give a satis- 
factory stabilization to the pro- 
duction end of the factory and to 
the tobacco buyers. A thousand 
customers with standing orders 
for a box of one hundred cigars a 
month means an order for 100,000 
cigars, as far as the factory is 
concerned. Production for stand- 
ing-order customers does not show 
the spotty ups and downs of small- 
order customers, who order when 
they feel like it. 

Many of the standing-order cus- 
tomers have been on the books for 
more than twenty years, and a list 
of names using this service would 
read like pages from “Who’s 
Who.” Many in this listing actu- 
ally remain customers for life. 
When the (Continued on page 44) 
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‘‘Jamie’’ Jamieson, president, C. E. Jamieson and Company, built his business, 
which has not had a red month since April 1932, doing things others overlook 


Research and Salesmanship 
A Crowded Field wvs.c ratuce 


HE pharmaceutical business is 

—well, peculiar. It is populated 
chiefly by drug men who are not 
merchandisers and by merchan- 
disers who are not drug men. It 
is hedged in by a code of profes- 
sional ethics that is adhered to 
principally by those who lack ideas 
and is largely disregarded by those 
ideas. It features 
“prescriptions carefully com- 
pounded” and cuts prices on pa- 
tent medicines across the counter. 

And always in the background 
is the physician who is the final 
authority on what’s good for what 
ails us, who is restricted by an 
even sterner code of professional 
ethics, who writes those vital pre- 
scriptions, who must be catered to 
at all costs, who frowns on pro- 
prietaries until and unless he de- 
velops one himself. 


who do have 
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A drug man who is also a mer- 
chandiser invaded this field with 
some honest-to-goodness salesman- 
ship and the salesman who had the 
idea had little else. He started on 
the proverbial “shoestring” back 
in 1925. Within ten years his com- 
pany was characterized by trade 
journals in its own field as, “one 
of the largest firms of manufac- 
turing chemists in the country.” 
Furthermore, the firm started 
making profits from the very be- 
ginning and it hasn’t had “a red 
month” since April 1932. 

C. E. Jamieson, “Jamie” to his 
friends, was and is the salesman. 
Now 56 years old, he is still the 
most active worker at C. E. Jamie- 
son and Company, Detroit. 

Jamieson was exceptionally well 
qualified for his job. As a lad he 


served his apprenticeship in a 





Who saysthere are nonew 
opportunities for busi- 
ness today? Who says that 
every field is crowded? Al] 
this may be true, but here 
is a story of a man who 
carved a niche for himself 
and his business in an in- 
dustry that seems badly 
overcrowded. He has no 
patents on the methods 
he used and they are open 
for use by any business 
man who really wants to 
push ahead of the average 
competitor in his industry 





to Crash 


pharmacy, took his degree, tl 
went on to take a university degre 
in chemistry. After graduating | 
worked as a chemist in industry, as 
a pharmacist, and retail salesman 
in a large drug store, then found 
his true vocation as a traveling 
salesman for a well-known pharma 
ceutical manufacturer. He had 
the knowledge, the personality, t! 
energy, and the interest that mak 
the real salesman. He worked man) 
territories in America, made 
trip around the world for his en 
ployer, became foreign sales mai 
ager, installed a private formu! 
department, became widely anc 
favorably known in the industry 
He was probably the first to d 
velop and market a vitamin prod 
uct, which he did in 1919. 
Meanwhile, he was not oblivious 
to conditions in the industry. H 
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had ideas and he chafed under 
certain of its artificial restrictions. 
He knew from experience that 
salesmanship was the vital adjunct 
to quality and service. He knew 
the costly methods pursued in the 
industry. He knew how prepara- 
tions progressed from _ experi- 
mentation to detailing, to pre- 
scribing, to over-the-counter prod- 
ucts. And he knew the “million and 
one” private formula products 
that are being merchandised. Many 
of these had been developed under 
his direction; these and various 
others were being manufactured 
by his house. 

So when opportunity came in 
1925, he grasped what there was. 
A small laboratory in Detroit was 
being liquidated. There was a 
three-story building,27,000 square 
feet, and a shed or two. Equip- 
ment was obsolete and inadequate. 
The value of the name and good- 
will may be inferred from the fact 
that the name and character of the 
business were immediately changed. 
There were thirteen employees in 
the laboratory, five in the office. 

Two new buildings have since 
been added, making a total of 
120,000 square feet; the cost, 
$162,000. Upwards of $150,000 
worth of new equipment has been 
installed. There are 150 employces 
in the laboratory and 30 in the 
office. There are branches in San 
Francisco and Windsor, Ontario. 
Expansion has been out of earn- 
ings except for an issue of $35,000 
worth of stock several years ago. 
And the company hasn’t owed a 
nickel for many years. 

Meanwhile, sales totaled nearly 
$400,000 during the first full year 
and have grown by leaps and 
bounds ever since, except for 1930 
and 1931, when two big accounts 
were lost because the customers 
started manufacturing their own 
products. 

Asked to what one thing he at- 
tributed all this, Jamieson an- 
swered with one word and that 
word was “salesmanship.” 

“Of course, we feature uniform 
high quality and_ service,” he 
added, “but those are staples that 
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TOP: The Jamieson laboratory where many new products are developed or im- 
proved. The two lower pictures are typical views of production lines in factory 


are claimed by everyone. It is 
hardly necessary to emphasize 
that if we didn’t give uniform high 
quality and service, we wouldn’t 
have held some of the biggest pri- 
vate formula accounts all these 
years, and we wouldn’t have added 
others until they now total over 
three thousand. 

“But the most notable feature 
of this business from the first has 
been merchandising. We started 
with almost nothing except experi- 
ence and energy. We were about 
$150,000 in debt and our credit 
was extremely limited. We had to 
have some business—quick. So I 
personally went out after it. I was 
the one and only salesman for sev- 
eral years. 


“Fortunately, I had a good 
reputation in the industry. I was 
able to go to prospects, make them 
a proposition, and ask them to do 
business with us. I knew where the 
business was and asked for it. I 
went after the private formula 
business first, because that would 
give us volume at once. We guar- 
anteed quality and service, of 
course, but we went a step further 
and offered unusual services. To 
one who was a good merchandiser 
but a poor technician, we proposed 
to relieve him of his worries by 
doing his manufacturing better 
and cheaper than he could do it 
himself. To another who had a 
meritorious product that wasn’t 


selling well, we proposed to help 
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analyze it, correct its faults and 


merchandise it. 

“We personalized this business. 
About all we had to sell at first 
was Jamieson, so we sold Jamieson. 
I, myself, wrote all our ads for 
years, and I was none too modest 
in featuring Jamieson. We still 
feature this personality. We ad- 
vertise regularly in our own trade 
journals and _ occasionally in 
others, and nearly every ad has 
the name Jamieson in the caption. 
Many are accompanied by my like- 
ness. Two of our most popular ads 
were captioned, ‘Jamieson Makes a 
Hole in One’ and, ‘Jamieson Makes 
the World Safe for Husbands.’ 
Those will give an idea of the in- 
formal, personal style of copy. 

“We got some orders. Then we 
had to scurry around for ma- 
terials so we could fill them. For a 
time I felt like the man who had a 
bear by the tail and couldn’t let 
go; but we pulled through. The 
customer who had given us just a 
small order at first gave us a 
larger one. Another who had let 
us make just one or two items for 
him added others. We studied their 
problems, suggested improvements 
in their products, suggested com- 
panion products, suggested better 
ways of merchandising. 

“Meanwhile, we were developing 
new products ourselves. We knew, 
for example, that it was difficult 
to find an antiseptic ointment that 
didn’t smell to high heaven. So we 
developed ‘Mercuricin,’ which is 
odorless and colorless, yet has 
high potency. We sell this under 
our own label and also provide it 
for private formula people to use 
in their products. 

“There was no pharmaceutical 
manufacturer producing the as- 
pirin powder, so we determined to 
make our own. We did so, but then 
we had 10 or 12 per cent in waste 
by-products. We licked that prob- 
lem, found a way to reclaim over 
99 per cent of the waste and sold 
aspirin. Last year we sold several 
hundred million aspirin tablets. 
Our special aspirin equipment 
alone cost over $35,000. 

“We got an order for $30,000 
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worth of tablets from one source 
and in a few years that account 
amounted to $300,000 a year. 
Then the customer took over the 
manufacturing himself and that 
was quite a blow. But then one 
day a man came in and asked us 
about producing a certain toilet 
item. We told him he was just in 
time, as we had just perfected the 
very product he was seeking. We 
began supplying that item to a 
big concern and last year it took 
a million and a half packages. 
Meanwhile, we had suggested a 
companion item; they took that 
on, and our sales of it last year 
were over six hundred thousand. 
And the man who came to us for 
the first product did so because he 
had been associated with the com- 
pany whose business we lost. 

“We went to an imprint house 
and got an initial order to supply 
two kinds of packages; today we 
produce between eighty and ninety 
items for them. 

“We contacted a big drug out- 
let about five years ago and got 
some $10,000 worth of business 
from them. Last year they bought 
over $100,000 worth from us. 

“One of the best-known, and 
largest, companies in the country 
markets about sixty drug and 
toilet articles. We are now produc- 
ing fifty of them. 

“It took us eight months to get 
our first order from one big chain 
operator who features his own 
label, and when we did, it was only 
for a couple of products. Today 
we make over one hundred different 
items for him. 

“We persuaded another con- 
cern, producing and marketing a 
hair preparation, to let us manu- 
facture some of its goods. Before 
long this company just gave us its 
equipment and let us produce all 
its goods, because we could do so 
better and cheaper. A liniment 
company, a cosmetics manufac- 
turer, a producer of a nasal prep- 
aration, and others did the same. 
Some companies including several 
famous ones, sold us their equip- 
ment on our own terms and have 
us do all their manufacturing, 


leaving them free to concentrate on 
advertising and merchandising. 

“Meanwhile, we were not over 
looking the opportunity to develop 
a line of our own. We originated 
several popular preparations, and 
about 1932 we standardized a 
label and began to feature ow 
‘Clinic’ line to retailers. This line 
now embraces about 150 items and 
accounts for 25 per cent or mor 
of our volume. 

“This gave us an opportunit) 
to introduce some of our ideas on 
merchandising. We feature over 
the-counter products only, and w: 
sell them and help the druggisi 
sell them. We do no detailing 01 
other excessivel y-costly promoting 
We seek the business of only thx 
more alert druggists, and we don’t 
even pretend to contact every cor 
ner druggist. If he wants our 
goods, we are glad to fill his order 
and we do get lots of them, but 
we can’t afford to call on him per 
sonally. As a result of all this, we 
are able to offer fast sellers of 
highest quality, backed by sound 
merchandising, at a price that en- 
ables the druggist to make a profit 
and saves the consumer money. 

“We have our own artist and 
our own print shop, and we give 
much study to packaging. Ours 
are over-the-counter products, and 
we realize the value of appearance 
We use packages that the druggist 
will display and, consequently, the 
customer will see.., 

“We had a certain capsule that 
wasn’t moving to suit us, so we 
redesigned the package, put a 
window in it, wrapped it in cello- 
phane, and sales quadrupled. We 
had much the same experience with 
a cough syrup. 

“Tablets have always been 
packaged in bottles. Just recently 
we designed a metal container, 
with slide opening—lighter to ship. 
no breakage, more convenient, 
something different. And it is 
going to town! Now we’re planning 
to use similar containers for some 
of our other products. 

“We experiment with sizes and 
other details. We developed a 
elastic capsule (Continued on page // 
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This Catalog Says “Thank You" 





Of course, a catalog should sell goods and be worth keep- 
ing for reference, but Justin’s, famed Texas boot-maker, 
feels as if a catalog should make new friends, thank 
old friends, and build good-will among employees, 
dealers, and old customers as well as increase business 
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Famed actors, such as Leo Carrillo, well-known dealers, cowboys, and stock- 
men join hands to help make a readable and interesting catalog for Justin’s 
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— a catalog a human 
document, which not only sells 
merchandise, but builds good-will 
among employees, dealers, and 
consumers is the achievement of 
H. J. Justin and Sons, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas, boot- and _ shoe- 
maker. 

Established in 1879 as an ex- 
clusive cowboy boot-making shop, 
Justin’s has grown to be one of the 
best known cowboy, riding, and 
sporting boot-makers in the coun- 
try. To celebrate the company’s 
sixtieth anniversary a forty-page 
vatalog has been issued. It is dif- 
ferent from most catalogs. Page 
one is devoted to pictures and brief 
sketches of the Justin family and 
executives; pages two and three 
are devoted to pictures of em- 
ployees who have been with the 
company for five years or more. 

On each alternating page 
throughout the remainder of the 
catalog are scattered pictures of 
dealers, stores, famous users, cow- 
boys, performers, motion picture 
stars, plain farmers, stockmen, 
girl riders, and others who wear 
Justin boots. There are ninety- 
two such pictures, each with a 
carefully written, highly person- 
alized caption, so that the reader 
of the catalog almost feels that he 
knows most of the customers and 
dealers pictured. 

H. N. Fisch, sales manager of 
the company, reports that the 
company’s salesmen obtained some 
of the pictures, while a series of 
three letters to customers brought 
the remainder of them. In com- 
menting on the two pages devoted 
to employees he writes, “Into 
those two pages have been jammed 
more good-will than a dozen com- 
pany picnics or celebrations could 
possibly do.” 

Since the catalog has been 
mailed, many letters from cus- 
tomers, apologizing for not send- 
ing their pictures for inclusion in 
it, have been received. 
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What to Watch for When You Buy 
Business Life Insurance sy senserr j. poss 








LIFE INSURANCE 
QUESTIONS FOR 
BUSINESS MEN 


What three methods of 
premium payments are in 
general use? 

Should a younger mem- 
ber of a partnership be 
penalized for the higher 
premiums of older mem- 
bers of the partnership? 


What shall be paid to the 
estate of the deceased 
when death occurs and 
there is business life in- 
surance in effect? 


What provision should 
be made if supplementary 
benefits are found in the 


policies? 

Should a_ stockholder 
have the privilege of 
pledging his stock for a 
loan? 

Should business life in- 
surance agreements be- 
tween partners be irre- 
vocable? 

What provisions should 
be made for terminating 
business insurance agree- 
ments? 


What restrictions should 
be placed against borrow- 
ing on business life insur- 
ance policies? 


All these questions are 
answered in this article 
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USINESS life insurance has 

been cited as a means of ac- 
complishing the following objects: 

1. To assist the sole proprietor 
of a business in the painless trans- 
ference of his business to faithful 
employees, without inflicting any 
loss on his family. 

2. To provide the necessary 
funds to enable a surviving part- 
ner or partners to purchase the 
interest of a deceased partner. 

3. To provide the necessary 
funds so that surviving stock- 
holders in a closed corporation 
may retire the shares of a deceased 
member of the corporation. 

4. To replace the economic loss 
to a business caused by the death 
of a key employee. 

5. To insure against pecuniary 
loss resulting from the death of a 
party to a personal service con- 
tract—e.g., an architect hired to 
supervise the construction of a 
building. 

6. To create for a business an 
easily available emergency fund 
which may be tapped in times of 
stress. 

7. To take the place of a sink- 
ing fund established for the ulti- 
mate retirement of a bond or note 
issue. 

Excepting the last two pur- 
poses, the others may be classi- 
fied into two categories—the re- 
placement of a man’s value in a 
business and the replacement of a 
man’s value to a business. 

What are some of the problems 
encountered in arranging for the 
replacement of a man’s value in a 
business? Someone, under this 
plan, is prepared to exchange an 
interest in a business for the pro- 
ceeds of a life insurance policy. 
Therefore, the primary questions 
are: Who gives? Who gets? How 
is it done? The how is accom- 
plished through a contract of sale. 


This agreement should be entered 
into by the individuals comprising 
the business, not by the business 
entity itself. Thus, in the case of a 
partnership, the contract will be 
between the partners; if a closed 
corporation, the agreement will be 
between the stockholders. The busi- 
ness entity itself is not a party to 
this agreement because the busi- 
ness insurance agreement can al- 
ways be a direct target of attack 
by creditors and must take second 
place to the claims of these credi- 
tors. Further, in the case of a cor 
poration, there are statutory limi- 
tations on a corporation’s privi 
lege to buy its own stock in many 
states. 

Who gets? Shall the beneficiary 
of the life insurance be the part 
nership? If it is, then the estate of 
the deceased partner will have an 
interest in the money as a general 
asset of the partnership. But the 
very purpose of the insurance is to 
eliminate the new partner—.e., th 
deceased partner’s estate. If this is 
the aim, then the insurance should 
be payable to some trustee, or per 
haps to the surviving partners, as 
a fund to buy up the interest o! 
the deceased member of the firm 

The same analysis can be ap 
plied to the corporation case. Ii 
the insurance is made payable to 
the corporation, then you increas: 
the general assets of the corpora 
tion. When you do this, you in 
crease the value of the stock to bi 
purchased. If the corporation is 
the beneficiary, you expose this 
money to the claim of corporat 
creditors in existence at the tim 
of its payment. Finally, there r 
mains the omnipresent question o! 
the limitations on the privilege o 
a corporation to purchase its ow 
stock. As in the partnership, so 11 
the corporation case, the bene- 
ficiary should be the surviving 
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Many a widow has found herself unable to carry her share of the burdens of a business partnership, and the surviving 
partner has no funds to buy her interest; yet the loss of the deceased partner hampers the business to the danger point 


stockholders or a legal trustee. 
Who should pay the premiums? 
Three methods of premium pay- 
ments are in general use. The first 
is to permit each stockholder or 
partner to pay the premium for 
the insurance on his own life. This 
seems to be an illogical technique 
for handling the problem. The firm 
member is furnishing the necessary 
funds to buy up his own interest 
out of his own pocket. Two ad- 
vantages, however, are claimed for 
it. There is the merit of simplicity 
and the elimination of complicated 
bookkeeping called for by other 
schemes. Here each participant 
keeps track of his own insurance 
and it permits a member to know 
the exact status of his policy, at 
all times. 
Another 


method of premium 
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payment is to require each par- 
ticipant to carry insurance on the 
life of every other partner or 
stockholder in an amount which 
will enable him to buy out the in- 
terest of the other. This is the 
most 
Each 
underwrites his own need and bears 


commonly employed plan. 


person to the agreement 
the cost of satisfying this need. 
The method of 


premium funds can be conveniently 


furnishing the 


handled by charging the premiums 
to the accounts of the individuals 
in the case of a partnership. If a 
corporation is involved, the board 
of directors can pass a resolution 
increasing the salaries of the mem- 
bers of the corporation sufficiently 
to cover the premium cost. 

The third plan is to have the 


partnership or the corporation 


pay the premiums. This method 
also has the virtue of simplicity. 

A serious 
often occur in the arrangement for 


complication may 


the premium payments, when there 
is a great variance in age between 
the contributing members. Since 
life insurance premiums increase 
with age, the younger member may 
complain about the cost of insur- 
ing his more aged fellow partners 
or co-owners. From a logical view- 
point, this complaint is ill-founded. 
First, there is a greater prob- 
ability of the older person dying. 
Second, the cash values in the 
older person’s policies are higher. 
The premium differences, between 
the younger and older members’ 
policies, are based on just these 
two factors. But if this explana- 
tion fails to satisfy the objecting 
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participant, a possible solution 
suggests itself. Each member could 
pool his contributions with the 
other members, the proportionate 
contribution being based upon the 
member’s financial interest in the 
business. Thus, instead of having 
the premium share determined by 
age, it would be decided by relative 
financial interest in the business. 

The method of premium pay- 
ment arranged, the next problem 
is: What shall be paid to the es- 
tate of the deceased when death 
occurs? Naturally, the proceeds of 
the policy are available to the es- 
tate in exchange for the deceased’s 
business interest. But is this all the 
estate should receive? Did not the 
deceased pay something to get this 
insurance? Did he not contribute 
to premium payments on_ the 
other’s lives? Therefore, it seems 
fair that the estate should also re- 
ceive a sum equivalent to the total 
premium contributions made by 
the deceased on survivor’s policies. 

Another problem is what should 
be done if the deceased’s interest is 
greater or smaller than the avail- 
able proceeds. If the business inter- 
est is greater in value than the in- 
surance proceeds, your business in- 
surance agreement should make 
provision for payment of the ex- 
cess. For example, notes might be 
given, payable over a period, bear- 
ing a reasonable rate of interest. 
The length of time for payment of 
these notes might be geared to the 
size of the indebtedness. 

But what if the business interest 
is less in value than the insurance 
proceeds? Two methods are in gen- 
eral use to solve this dilemma. The 
first is to characterize the insur- 
ance proceeds, in your agreement, 
as the minimum value of the busi- 
ness interest under any circum- 
stances. The other device is to 
actually value the interest and pay 
over to the surviving members the 
difference between the interest and 
the insurance proceeds. 

The next problem is: What pro- 
vision should be made if supple- 
mentary benefits are found in the 
policies? The first might be a dis- 
ability provision, of which there 
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are two types. One merely provides 
for a waiver of premium in the 
event of total and permanent dis- 
ability. The other provides a 
monthly annuity in addition to the 
waiver of premium. Of course, the 
policies might be purchased with- 
out this benefit and no problem 
will arise, but the addition of this 
solves the difficult 


clause often 


problem of the partner who be- 


comes too disabled to work. It may 
relieve the business of the onerous 
financial burden of providing for 
the disabled member. At any rate, 
it would seem that the member in- 
volved should receive the benefit. 
Therefore, should be 
made for the same in the business 


provision 


insurance agreement. 

The second supplementary bene- 
fit which may need special treat- 
ment is the double indemnity bene- 
fit. This provision gives double the 
face amount of the policy if death 
results from accidental means. If 
ever a provision should be elimi- 
nated from the business insurance 
policy, this is one. But if it is in 
the policy, it should be clearly dis- 
posed of in the business insurance 
agreement. The general practice is 
to permit the deceased’s estate to 
receive the accidental death benefit 
without reservation. 

Other benefits which deserve 
comment in your business insur- 
ance agreement are dividends on 
the policies and the privilege of 
borrowing against the policies. If 
there are circum- 
stances, dividends might be used to 
reduce premium cost. Borrowing 
against policies should be defi- 
nitely restricted. Only the consent 
of the other members should be the 
permit for the exercise of this 
privilege. 

So much for some of the more 
important insurance problems. The 
mechanics of tying up the various 
proprietary interests to insure 
their transference, at time of 
death, raise interesting 
points of inquiry. 

In the corporation case, the 
stock should be endorsed in blank 
and deposited with the trustee 
beneficiary to be held and disposed 


no unusual 


some 


of in accordance with the business 
insurance agreement. Partners 
should prepare a bill of sales con- 
veying their respective interests 
and deposit these bills of sale with 
the trustee. In either case the 
various owners should specifically 
reserve to themselves, until death, 
the incidents of ownership as, for 
example, dividends on stock, voting 
rights, etc. 

A vexing problem is whether a 
stockholder should have the privi- 
lege of pledging his stock as col- 
lateral for a loan. As a practical 
matter, he should not without the 
consent of his co-owners. 

Should this agreement be irre- 
vocable? If nothing is said to the 
contrary, it will be deemed so, and 
it would seem that the agreement 
should be revocable. To tie up a 
member who might become dissatis- 
fied is like trying to stem the tide. 
However, as a safeguard, a provi- 
sion should be inserted permitting 
the right of withdrawal only upon 
giving to the co-owners the privi- 
lege of buying out the dissatisfied 
member’s interest. 

Careful consideration should be 
given to the provisions for ter- 
minating the business insurance 
agreement. The contract should 
terminate by mutual consent; 
upon the lapse of all the policies; 
upon the dissolution of the part- 
nership or the corporation; upon 
bankruptcy or insolvency; upon 
the withdrawal of a participant. 
If a member should fail to pay his 
share of the cost, the other mem- 
bers should, on notice to the 
trustee, be permitted to withdraw. 

Some agreements provide for 
their perpetuation until the death 
of the next to the last survivor. 
The law against perpetuities may 
vitiate the agreement, which means 
a further complication of an al- 
ready complex agreement. 

The agreement should provide 
for the return of the stock or bills 
of sale, if it is abrogated. 

An important consideration is 
to indicate in the agreement what 
shall be done if all the parties in 
interest are killed in a common 
disaster. 
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“The Sun Never Puts the Hay in the Barn” 


RITES a salesman: “This man is a good pros- 

pect. I had a nice contact with him today. Send 
him our advertising and write him a good strong 
letter. I am sure he will mail us an order soon.” 

But this salesman is doomed to disappointment. 
“Mailed orders” almost never arrive. Promised orders 
are like the manana of the Latin American, which 
practically never arrives. 

Advertising, the reputation of the product, the 
good name of the house—all these things are to busi- 
ness what the sun is to growing things. The sun al- 
ways does its part—it brings a crop to maturity, 
but unless someone gathers that crop and stores it 
in the barn, it will rot in the fields, worthless and a 
total loss. We all know that the sun never brings the 
hay to the barn. That is man’s job. 

It is the same in selling. Some of us expect letters, 
advertising, direct-mail, the reputation of the house, 
to bring in signed orders. But that is almost like 
asking the sun to harvest the crop. It is the sales- 
man’s job to pick up where all these other factors 
leave off and harvest the crop of orders. 
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Sounds simple and elemental, doesn’t it? But per- 
haps it is so simple that some of our salesmen are 
forgetting it. Perhaps they are expecting orders to 
come in as a result of their “contacts.” Perhaps they 
are asking too much of advertising. 

There comes a time in the experience of almost 
every salesman when he falls into the rut of report- 
ing “contacts” and thinking that he is doing a good 
job for the house. It is the job of management to stir 
such men to the full realization that signed and 
shipped orders are the only yardstick by which we 
can measure men. 

Though it may sound as if it belongs in a kinder- 
garten of selling, the truth is there are just scads of 
salesmen who are long on making contacts and short 
on closing orders. They are the fellows who never 
stop to consider that the time to get an order is the 
time when the prospect seems interested and that it 
is no time to write to the house and tell about his 
interest. The way to prove a prospect is interested is 
to hand him a dotted line and induce him to put his 
John Henry on it.—E. W. 
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Criticism of an employee, alleging that he was a drunkard, posted on a bulletin board, cost one employer $600 in a 


When Can Employees Sue the 


Company for Libel? sy esur conos 


RUE, _inter-office 
ence is qualifiedly privileged and 
the writer thereof is allowed a wide 
discretion in the language used. 
On the other hand, when such a 
communication deals with the al- 


correspond- 


leged frailties of an employee, as 


may be necessary in disciplining 
personnel, its publication should 
strictly be confined to that pur- 


pose and that alone. 

For if unnecessary publicity is 
given to such correspondence, the 
bounds of privilege may quite 
easily be overstepped, and the 
door left open for an action in 
libel. A nice point this for business 
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executives to have in mind when 
inter-office correspondence is being 
dictated and published. And now 
let us see how the courts have rea- 
soned in a case or two of this kind. 

For instance, a newspaper exe- 
cutive in discharging a reporter is- 
sued the following inter-office state- 
ment to his staff: 

“Inter-office correspondence 

“Subject: Inaccuracy 

“The most worthless thing on a 
news staff is an inaccurate re- 
porter. This is aptly illustrated in 
Monday morning’s issue in con- 
nection with the death of Mr. A. 
The misspelling of Mr. A.’s name 


not only made the paper look 
foolish, but offended the family 
and friends of the deceased. As an 
example and a warning, I want the 
man who handled the story, Mr. 
M., dismissed. I want every mem- 
ber of your staff to know that he 
was dismissed, and that other dis- 
missals will follow for similar 
sause.” 

According to custom, the fore- 
going statement was posted upon 
the office bulletin board and re- 
mained there for several months. 
This bulletin board was in a semi- 
public place open to the general 
public, and frequented particu- 
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EQUATION FOR OWNERS AND EXECUTIVES WHO SAY: “MY BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT!“ 


an Recently the makers of Comptometer 
chose at random the names of 150 
businesses handling a// their figure work on 


one, two or three Comptometers. The list, when 
classified, totaled 88 kinds of business. 


They range from bakeries to de- 
ia partment stores, from coal mines to 
laundries, from lumber to glass and paint... 
from gold beaters to suppliers of rabbit fur to 
hatters, from plumbing supply houses to die- 
casting companies .. . from photo-engravers to 
dairies ... from steel jobbers to wholesale gro- 
cers ... from hardware stores to automobile 


dealers. 


[=~ Because each of these 88 fields of 
business use the same figures, 0 to 9, 


in different combinations, Comptometers and 


Comptometer methods “filled the bill” for each 
of them—and effected noteworthy economies of 


time and money in each case! 


This “Comptometer economy” is 
[<s- fourfold. It stems from speed... 
from adaptability to every phase of figure-work 
routine ... from accuracy safeguards, such as 
the Controlled Key, which literally compel ab- 
solute accuracy ... and, above all, from methods 


which largely eliminate copying and posting of 
figures. 


~~ May our representative show you (in 


your own office, on your own work) 
how “Comptometer economy” applies to your 
business? Telephone your local Comptometer 
agent, or write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIL 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U, S. Pat. Off. 
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larly by newspaper men. Follow- 
ing this, Mr. M., the reporter re- 
ferred to, brought an action for 
libel and was awarded a judgment 
for $1,000. In affirming same the 
court reasoned: 

“While the preamble is labeled 
‘inaccuracy,’ the communication is 
not an abstract dissertation upon 
what a worthless thing that failing 
is; rather it at once descends to 
the concrete, by applying the 
characterization to a reporter on 
a news staff, and to the personal 
by designating Mr. M. as that re- 
porter. 

“No disembodied precept was 
being lectured upon, but the point- 
ing of a moral was being indulged 
in by instancing as an improper 
example the plainly imputed 
charge that Mr. M. was inaccurate 
as a news reporter. The innuendo 
was therefore justified, and the 
writing libelous, within the mean- 
ing of the authorities. 

“Obviously, merely to accom- 
plish a discharge and to reach the 
reportorial staff with such deter- 
rent influence as that fact, along 
with the cause of it might have, it 
was not necessary to so post for 
nearly six months’ time this de- 
famatory statement about the re- 
porter. A simple verbal notice of 
his discharge, both to himself and 
all the other reporters, for mis- 
spelling Mr. A.’s name, or a letter 
of the same purport to him, with a 
carbon copy to each of the others, 
or even the publication of such a 
moderate statement on the bulle- 
tin board for a reasonable time, 
would seem to have been sufficient. 
From these conclusions it follows 
that the judgment should be af- 
firmed.” 

So much for that case. Here’s 
another. The manager of a corpo- 
ration directed that a chauffeur be 
discharged. This action was made 
the subject of an inter-office com- 
munication and then posted upon 
the company’s bulletin board as 
follows: 

“K. (naming the chauffeur) dis- 
charged for drinking.” 

This bulletin board was open for 
the inspection of other employees 
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and sundry persons, being near 
the entrance of the company’s 
building. Following this, K. 
brought an action for libel, claim- 
ing that the reason given for his 
discharge was false, that he was 
not a drinking man. A jury ac- 
cepted his claim, and awarded him 
$600 in damages. In affirming this 
award, the court among other 
things said: 

“The words written on the 
board, ‘K. discharged for drink- 
ing,’ in their ordinary acceptance 
mean that he was unfit for his oc- 
cupation by reason of his indul- 
gence in drinking. It is uniformly 
held that words falsely written or 
spoken are libelous per se, if they 
impute unfitness to perform the 
duties of an office or employment, 
or if they prejudice a person in his 
profession or trade. 

“The publication not _ only 
stated the fact of K.’s discharge, 
but the reason for it. Such lan- 
guage could only be construed as 
meaning to charge that K. used in- 
toxicants at a time and in a man- 
ner that unfitted him for the ex- 
ercise of his duties as a chauffeur 
and to call for his discharge. 





“Strict sobriety when on duty is 
universally regarded as a neces- 
sary qualification for a chauffeur, 
and to publish falsely that a per- 
son engaged in that occupation 
has been discharged for drinking 
must result in injury to him and 
under the authorities is actionable 
per se. The judgment is affirmed.” 

From the foregoing, it is obvi- 
ous that care may well be exer- 
cised in making and publishing 
charges of incompetency and ineff- 
ciency against individuals in inter- 
office correspondence. For, while 
such correspondence usually will 
be qualifiedly privileged, this pro- 
tection may be lost if a publica 
tion goes beyond the fair purpos« 
of its issuance. 

Here, libelous language should 
be used sparingly—if ever—and 
with caution. A plain statement of 
the facts usually will suffice. Bui 
if a given situation requires th: 
making of charges of this tenor, 
the after publication should be re- 
stricted to those having a duty 
and right in the premises, to the 
end that the qualifiedly privileged 
character of such __ inter-offic 
memoranda may not be lost. 





Controllers to Discuss 


Social Security 


A’ THE spring conference of 
the Controllers Institute of 
America, it is anticipated that a 
considerable portion of the time 
devoted to discussions will be given 
over to a study of the problems 
which come under the general head- 
ing of Social Security, with em- 
phasis on merit ratings and the 
desirability of suggesting certain 
amendments for the Social Se- 
curity Act. The possibility of ob- 
taining merit rating is being given 
serious consideration by control- 
lers throughout the country. 
Other subjects to be discussed 
are the problems presented by the 








Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage- 
Hour Act), and a general discus- 
sion of the various phases of the 
inventory problem will be held. 
Many different members have been 
asked to express themselves and 
describe methods concerning the 
details of taking inventories and 
the centering of responsibility 
for the correctness of inventories 
in such a manner as to insure con 
servation of the assets of a busi- 
ness, and correct accounting and 
reporting for this large item. 
The conference will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Monday, April 24, 1989. 
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ound Business 
TO CONTROL SOUND 


Uncontrolled sound is a disturber. It bounces off hard- 
surfaced walls ...dins against sensitive ear drums... steals 
the efficiency of your employes. Even so-called “usual” 
noises, you know, can materially reduce efficiency. That's 
why it’s sound business to get rid of noise—once and for 
all— with Acoustone.* 


Acoustone scientifically soaks up sound, much as a 
dry sponge soaks up water. Laboratory tests prove that 
Acoustone ranks among the leaders in sound-absorbing prop- 
erties. In addition, you get outstanding beauty of appearance 
—for Acoustone, with its soft colors and travertine-like 
texture, is known as the most beautiful of the acoustical 
materials. You get greater safety from fire hazard—for 
Acoustone is incombustible. You get low maintenance — for 
Acoustone needs only occasional vacuum cleaning. And 
you get high light reflection to make seeing easier. Let us 
show you how Acoustone can increase office efficiency — 
decrease your costs. Write today for complete information 
and installation examples. 


Acoustone is one of a full range of USG materials for sound 
control, fitting every need and pocketbook, and including 
Sabinite* Acoustical Plaster—Perfatone*—Quietone*—and 
the USG System of Sound Insulation. * Registered trade-marks 


ACOUSTONE 


mg Outstanding in Natural Beauty 
US High in Efficiency 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


AmB-4 
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Savings in the Accounts Payable Routine 


HE procedure of photograph- 

ing its manufacturers’ invoices 
in the bills payable division has 
been instituted at Carson, Pirie, 
Scott and Company. For the past 
two years it has photographed the 
customers’ bills in accounts receiv- 
able division, and the accounts 
payable division has used the plan 
for approximately nine years. 

Photography as a quick means 
of permanently recording bills was 
instituted when the house went 
under centralized control. Today 
with this program of unit-control 
operating in only individual de- 
partments the success of photog- 
raphy in (1) eliminating errors in 
transcribing bills, (2) reduced 
time and help required for this 
work and (3) the speed with which 
the work is accomplished, has made 
it an important function in the ac- 
counting division. 

As manufacturers’ bills are re- 
ceived top and side aprons are 


attached to them. The top has 
spaces for the buyer to mark 
terms, indicate shipping instruc- 
tions, order number, and signa- 
ture. On the side apron the retail 
price per unit is placed opposite 
the merchandise, and also _ its 
classification. The bill with these 
attachments is then photographed. 
The original goes to the cashier, 
and the copy is placed in the buy- 
er’s till. 

An average of 800 bills is photo- 
graphed cach day, and during the 
busy season as high as 6,000 bills 
week, 


are handled each 


senting 150 departments. Photo- 


repre- 


graphic sheets 14 by 20 inches are 
used for the work and from four 
to twelve bills are photographed at 


one time, depending upon the size 
of the original bill. The photo- 
graph is a direct copy of the bill 


so that all checking and marking 
notations are shown on the copy. 
This has enabled quicker delivery 





(Courtesy Muirson Label Company) 


Trend in food stores is to mass displays, with almost as many cans displayed 
lying on their sides as ‘‘upended.’’ To enable the busy shopper to read cans in 
mass displays no matter whether lying sideways or ‘‘upended’’ this double-duty 
label has been devised and is coming into wide favor with many retailers 
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of merchandise to the variou 
departments. 

Fold-over bills for accounts 1 
ceivable were formerly used, int: 
which a sheet of carbon was in 
serted on date of first activity o 
account in current month. Thy 
carbon remained in the bill unti 
the end of the month. 

Today the bills used are a sin 
gle sheet and somewhat small 
than the former fold-over bills 
These bills are photographed o 
16 mm. movie film by a doub! 
‘amera making an exposure 0) 
two separate films at the sam 
time. Bills are then folded an 
mailed. 

One roll of film is sent to th 
laboratory for development; th 
other is retained in the bookkee; 
ing department until the first se‘ 
is developed in order to safeguar« 
loss through accident in faulty d 
velopment. One set of film is usec 
in the bookkeeping department fo 
checking merchandise credits t: 
charges and for making duplicat: 
bills when requested, or for an) 
other references to purchases o 
accounts. The other set is turne 
over to the bill adjustment offic: 
to facilitate the work of scttling 
and adjusting claims. 

The plan has produced consid 
erable economy by reason of: 

1. The savings in paper fo 
bills. 

2. The savings in carbon papers 

3. The savings of transfer bil! 
binders, and the time and labo: 
required to make them. 

4. The billers’ increased opera 
tion production made possible b) 
smaller single sheet bills being 
easier to handle. 

5. The difference in 
storage space required to file films 
instead of binders. Eighty binder: 
formerly required shelf space 9!. 
inches deep, 13 inches high, an: 
18 feet long. Films for the san 
number of accounts now occupy 
space 4 inches wide, 4 inches hig! 


and 14 inches long. 


area 0! 
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NEW YORK 


A Mutual Company, Founded Incorporate 


L I FE E the State of New York. 


Cc OM P AN Y 


d under the Laws of 


on April 12, 1845. 
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INS UWURAN-C E 


ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


Chairman of the Board 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A BRIEF DIGEST OF THE 


94% Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1938 


Payments to policyholders and their beneficiaries 
during the year 1938 amounted to $201,494,937. 
Of this total, $131,804,103 was paid to living 
policyholders and $69,690,834 to beneficiaries. 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries 
during the past ten years exceeded $2,147,000,000. 
New insurance during the year amounted to 
$422,817,500. Total insurance in force at the close 
of 1938 was $6,793,826,309 under 2,828,765 policies. 


The Assets on December 31, 1938 amounted to 
$2,647,454,712. The principal item of the Liabili- 
ties was the Insurance and Annuity Reserve re- 
quired by law, amounting to $2,159,527,400. Also 
included in the Liabilities are a reserve of 
$41,569,539 for dividends to policyholders in 1939 
and a Special Investment Reserve of $45,000,000. 
Surplus funds reserved for general contingencies 
amounted to $124,555,211. 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand, or in Bank 

United States Government, direct, 
or fully guaranteed Bonds 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Canadian Bonds 

Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial 
and other Bonds 

Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks... 

Real Estate Owned, Including Home Office 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

(Including $698,364.35 foreclosedliens subject 

to redemption) 

Policy Loans 

Interest and Rents due and accrued 

Net Amount of Uncollected and De- 
ferred Premiums 

Other Assets.... 


$50,466,059.12 


626,759,519.45 
252,459,640.75 
64,567 ,067.95 


583,416,306.92 
87,745,048.00 
135,450,673.37 


436,091 ,057.66 
349,262,979.85 
29,880,864.05 


31,335,538.18 
19,956.31 
$2,647 454,711.61 


LIABILITIES 


Insurance and Annuity Reserve.... $2,159,527,400.00 


Present Value of Amounts not yet 
due on Supplementary Contracts. 


Dividends Left with the Company 
at Interest 


Other Policy Liabilities 


Premiums, Interest and Rents Pre- 
paid 11,529,650.32 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 3,572,265.52 
Special Investment Reserve 45,000 ,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes 4,878 ,673.66 


Reserve for Dividends payable to 
Policyholders in 1939 


Surplus funds reserved for general 
contingencies 


127 972,335.45 


113,087,924.11 
15,761,712.71 


41,569,539.00 


124,555,210.84 
$2,647,454,711.61 


Securities valued at $38,738,698.21 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
A more complete report listing the securities owned by the Company will gladly be sent upon request. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





ALFRED L. AIKEN 
President 

JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
Educational Counsellor of 
National Broadcasting Company 


NATHANIEL F. AYE 


R 
Treasurer, Cabot Mfg. Co. (Textiles) 


ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
Lawyer, Root, Clark, Buckner & 
Ballantine 

CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Retired 

HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery Savings Bank 

MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 

The New York Trust Co. 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 
President, Cannon Mills Co, 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Co. 


ROBERT E. DOWLING 
President, City Investing Co. 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 


Resident Manager for New York State, 


Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman, Southern Pacific Co. 


HERBERT HOOVER 
Former President of the United States 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 

WILLARD V. KING 
Retired Banker 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
President, 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. 
Vice-Chairman, Inland Steel Co.; 
Chairman, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
HARPER SIBLEY 
Banking and Agriculture 
ALFRED E. SMITH 
President, 
Empire State, Inc. 
J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, 
J. H. Winchester & Co., Inc. 
PERCY S. STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 
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NEAT MONTH ;, BUSTIESS 





MAY: SPECIAL EVENTS 


May Day or Child Health Day. National Egg 
Week, May 1-7. Moving Day in many cities. 


Hudson’s Bay Company chartered, 1670. 


Jamaica discovered, 1494. First medical school 


started in U. 5., 1765. 

Rhode Island’s Independence Day. Rhode Island 
Day at N. Y. World’s Fair. Panama Canal started, 
1904. Birthdays of Horace Mann, great educator 
(1796), and John James Audubon, (1780). 


American Medical Assoc. organized, 1847. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul R. R. incorporated, 1863. 


Kentucky Dersy Day, Churchill Downs, Louis- 
ville, Ky. National Hardware Week, May 6-13. 
Birthday of Robert E. Perry (1856). 

National Raisin Week and National Music Week 
(May 7-13). Birthday of Robert Browning (1812). 


National Restaurant Week begins. 
Memphis Cotton Carnival, May 9-13. Byrd flew 
over the North Pole, 1926. 


, Confederate Memorial Day observed in Ky., 
N. C., and S. C. Centennial Exposition, 1876. 


Minnesota Day at N. Y. World’s Fair. Minnesota 
entered the Union, 1858. 


. National Hospital Day. Peace Week, May 12-18. 
, Philadelphia Day at N. Y. World’s Fair. 


. Moruer’s Day. Pennsylvania Day and Roumania 

Day at N. Y. World’s Fair. First Constitutional 
Convention, 1787. Birthdays of Albert Einstein 
(1879) and Gabriel Fahrenheit (1686). 


, otRAW Hart Day. Panama Canal officially opened, 
1914. Air mail service began, 1918. 


, Outdoor Cleanliness Day in N. Y. Coinage of 
Nickel authorized, 1866: 


. First Kentucky Derby, 1875. Birthday of Edward 
Jenner (1749). 


International Good Will Day. Peace or Good Will 
Day at N. Y. World’s Fair. Ascension Day. 


. Treaty between U. S. and Mexico, 1848. 


Fountain pen patented, 1830. U. S. recognized 


Cuba, 1902. 


National Foreign Trade Week, May 21-27. Na- 
tional First Aid Week, May 21-27. National Ten- 
nis Week, May 21-28. National Poetry Week, 
May 21-28. Lindbergh landed in Paris, 1927. 


National Cotton Week, May 22-27. National 
Maritime Day. Wagner, composer, born (1813). 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 





joine: 


Buddy Poppy Week, May 23-30. 5S. C. 
Union, 1788. 

Empire Day in Canada. Queen Victoria born, 
1819. Telegraph first used, 1844. 


George Washington elected president, 1787. Birth 
day of Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803). 


Montana a territory, 1864. Robert Morris pla: 
for a national bank approved, 1781. 

Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, opened, 1937 
Birthdays of Dante (1265), Nathanael Green 
(1742), and Julia Ward Howe (1819). 
Whitsunday. Dionne Quintuplets born, 193: 
Louis J. R. Agassiz, great naturalist, born, 1807 


Patrick Henry born, 1736. Rhode Island (1790 
joined the Union; also Wisconsin (1848). 


Memoria Day (except Ala., Ga., Ark., Fla., La., 
Miss., N. C., S. C., and Texas). Confederate 
Memorial Day in Virginia. 

First U. S. copyright law passed, 1790. Birthday 
of Walt Whitman, poet (1819). 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


5- 6 
11-12 
15-19 
14-17 
l- 4 
25 
11-12 
19-20 
15-18 
25- 1 


24-26 
10-11 
16-18 
l- 4 
21- 2 
9 

4- 6 
23-26 
22-23 
22-25 
25 
22-26 
8-10 
15-19 
8-12 
8- 5 
24-26 
i- 5 
15-17 
15-17 
18-20 
9-10 
22-26 
3 
11-12 
22-24 


Advertising Affiliation, annual meeting, Cleveland 

American Assoc. of Advertising Agencies, N. Y. C. 

American Assoc. of Cereal C aR Kansas City 

American Booksellers Assoc., N. Y. 

American Drug Manufacturers Atl , Hot oe Va. 

American Iron and Steel Institute, N. Y. 

American Management Assoc., N. Y. C. 

American Marketing Assoc., spring session, Chicago 

American Petroleum Institute, New Orleans 

American Supply and Machinery Mfrs. Assoc., National ne 
ply & Machinery Distributors Assoc., and the Souther: 
Supply and Machinery Distributors Assoc., triple conve: 
tion, cruise to Bermuda. 

Assoc. of Gas Appliance and Equipment Mfrs., N. Y. C. 

Assoc. of National Advertisers, spring conference, Rye, N. ‘ 

Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers Assoc. of America, Chicago 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning Contractors, Chicago 

Hotel Men’s Mutual Benefit Assoc. of U.S. and Canada, Chicago 

National Assoc. of Chain Drug Stores, White a, Spring 

National Assoc. of Direct Selling Companies, N. Y. 

National Assoc. of Flour Distributors, Baltimore 

National Assoc. of Purchasing Agents, San Francisco 

National Board of Fire Underwriters, N. Y. C. 

National Confectioners Assoc. of U. S., Chicago 

National Cottonseed Products Assoc., ‘New Orleans 

National Electrical Manufacturers Assoc., Hot Springs, Va 

National Fire Protection Assoc., Chicago 

National Gasoline Assoc. of America, Tulsa, Okla. 

National Live Stock Exchange, Sioux City, Ia. 

National Premium Exposition, Chicago 

National Sanitary Supply Assoc., Chicago 

Proprietary Assoc., N. Y. C. 

Rice Millers Assoc., Hot Springs, Ark. 

Shoe Fashion Guild of America, Fall Showing, N. Y. C. 

Special Libraries Assoc., Baltimore 

Spring Manufacturers Assoc., FP 

Tanners Council of America, White Scishur Springs, W. \ 

Toilet Goods Assoc., N. Y. C. 


3rd week in May—Western Traffic Conference, San Francisco 
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Photography As a 
Cost Cutter 


ITH government demanding 

more and more information 
from business, a multiplicity of 
legal and technical forms has 
added to the worries of respon- 
sible executives. Considerable cleri- 
cal time must be spent copying the 
various reports. 

Now, the time and money 
wasted by losses of valuable docu- 
ments and tedious copying can 
very easily and inexpensively be 
avoided by the use of a new type 
of business insurance photographic 
copies. 

A photographic copy is an ex- 
act copy of anything written, 
printed, or drawn—in actual, re- 
duced, or enlarged size. It may be 
a negative (white on black) or a 
positive (black on white). 

As it is an exact reproduction 
of the original, no proof reading 
is required, and it is usually ac- 
cepted as legal evidence in court. 
But, there are everyday applica- 
tions of the photographic copying 
process in modern business—other 
than the copying of government 
forms. 

This process has speeded up 
business. It has eliminated labori- 
ous copying methods. It has helped 
executives by furnishing exact 
copies of documents in a fraction 
of the time previously required. 
Now, a salesman can show you 
photographic copies of installa- 
tions, newspaper clippings, and 
actual endorsement letters almost 
as soon as the originals are avail- 
able. Executives may frequently 
copy invoices, accounts, plans, 
orders, and records of all kinds so 
that exact copies can be in the 
hands of several men at once. 

In actual production of photo- 
graphic copies, the image of your 
original document is exposed 
through a lens and prism directly 
on to sensitized paper. The ma- 
chine, used for this work, could 
very well be called a complete, 
self-contained photographic studio. 
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Po 

Even if you are my nephew, 
there's no sense in your starting out 
on your business career like an old 
fogey. Frankly, I was shocked yes- 
terday at your old-fashioned 
methods—I didn’t even see an Edi- 
phone in your office. Don’t you 
know, lad, that men who use Edi- 
phone Voice Writing work only 
two-thirds as hard and accomplish 
more than men who do not! 

“And take that efficient secretary 
of yours. You kept her hanging 
around for 20 minutes while you 
talked on the telephone. Then you 
dictated a memo to her based on 
the ‘phone conversation. Then you 
held up the rest of your dictation 
while she typed the memo (which 
you wanted to get out right away). 
That used to go in the old days, 


SAY IT TO THE 


Edi 


EDISON 


but not now! With an Ediphone you 
don't have to wait for your secre- 
tary and she doesn’t have to inter- 
rupt her work to be with you. 

“But don't get the idea that the 
Ediphone is only for dictating let- 
ters. It records appointments, dis- 
poses of details, takes down your 
thoughts—lets you give instructions 
to your secretary any minute you 
want to, even when she isn’t there. 
Honestly, boy, if I'd had an Edi- 
phone ten years earlier, 'd have 
cut my work down to nearly half— 
enjoyed life more—and perhaps 
tucked away my nest egg years 
earlier.” 

Take a tip: telephone the Ediphone, 
vour city, or write Dept. A4, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., WV. Orange, N. J. In Canada, 


Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 
Bay St., Toronto. 


phone 
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Shall We Add a Cheaper Line? 


(Continued from page 13) 


twenty years ago. Weight to a 
lineman, who must climb heavy 
poles and at times walk long dis- 
stances, is second in importance 
only to safety. ‘Therefore, we have, 
through using the newer steels 
lightened his load, without sacrific- 
ing or impairing quality, tough- 
ness, or durability. 

“We seek opportunities to de- 
velop new tools. When Boulder 
Dam was erected and the power 
lines strung from the dam to Los 
Angeles, we developed a_ special 
equipment to pull up the power 
transmission cables, which were a 
new type of hollow cable. During 
the war, the Germans used, for the 
first time, a tough tungsten steel 
wire in entanglements ; our soldiers 
could find nothing to cut this wire 
until someone came up with a pair 
of Klein pliers which did the job; 
just before the Armistice we had 
developed a special cutting device 
working on the bolt cutter prin- 
ciple to cut this tungsten steel 
wire. 

“We believe that our future lies 
in improving our service to cus- 
tomers, in following the ‘shoemaker 
stick to your last’ policy rather 
than entering the competitive mass 
market with cheaper tools.” 

And that is the experience and 
belief of Mathias Klein and Sons, 
a company which began in 1857 
when Mat Klein came to Chicago 
and began working in an- orna- 
mental iron shop. Because of his 
attention to the needs of customers, 
several Chicago architects encour- 
aged him to open his own shop, 
promising him their _ business. 
Young Mat Klein began business 
in a small shop on the lot, which is 
now the corner of Dearborn Street 
and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
The site is now occupied by the 
Great Northern Hotel. When he 
started in business cows grazed 
across the street in the lot which 
for many years has been occupied 
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by what Chicagoans now call the 
Old Post Office. Mr. Klein could 
have bought the land where his 
shop was situated for $3,000, but 
he explained that he did not have 
the money and didn’t want to bor- 
row it. Today the lot would prob- 
ably cost $3,000,000. 

The little iron working shop 
prospered, but it was not so busy 
but that a group of employees of 
the Great Western Telegraph 
Company, who were stringing tele- 
graph wires, spent considerable 
time visiting with Mr. Klein in his 
little shop during off hours. One 
of these linemen told him how they 
had to carry heavy ladders for 
climbing poles. Mr. Klein remem- 
bered that in Germany he had seen 
a device for climbing trees, which 
amounted to a spur or spike at the 
end of a leg piece; he fashioned a 
pair of these climbers and asked 
the linemen to try them; no one 
now alive knows just how the 
climbers were fastened to the 
men’s legs; for all that is now 
known, they may have been tied on 
with a rope. But, at any rate, the 
climbers worked, and the men be- 
gan asking Mat Klein to make 
more of them. 

These same workmen told Mr. 
Klein about their method of splic- 
ing wire in what was called a 
“Western Union splice.” He in- 
vented a tool for splicing the wire 
in the approved fashion. It worked, 
too. Then a man came in with a 
pair of pliers, part of which had 
been broken; he explained that the 
pliers were imported from England 
and most precious to him. Klein 
made a duplicate of the broken 
half of the pair of English pliers. 
Soon the man came back and asked 
him to make the other half, too, 
saying, “Then I will have a good 
pair of pliers.” 

Encouraged by the workman’s 
enthusiasm for his pliers Klein 
made two more pairs, hammering 


and fashioning them of Jessop’s 
Sheffleld Steel, the best steel then 
available, and today still a good 
steel. He gave one pair to an asso 
ciate, and kept the other pair for 
himself. The pair he gave to the 
workman, somewhere between 1857 
and the early 1860’s rests today 
in a glass display case in Mr. Wil 
son’s office. The workman remained 
with the company as long as he 
continued to be active. 

As one lineman told another 
about Klein climbing “spurs” and 
Klein pliers, business grew. Almost 
from the beginning the company 
followed a strict policy of protect 
ing wholesalers and selling entirely 
through wholesale channels. Today 
its salesmen visit wholesalers about 
four times a year regularly to sell 
and service buyers; close contact 
is maintained at all times, both by 
fieldmen and company executives, 
with users. 

Mathias Klein and Sons are 
regular advertisers in _ business 
papers which reach their users and 
retailers; although the company 
does not sell to individual users, it 
publishes a small catalog to help 
individuals select the Klein tools 
best suited to their needs; a larger 
catalog is published .for distribu 
tors and dealers. 

Today grandsons of Mathias 
Klein are active in the business; 
now, when a new batch of steel is 
being tested for use in Klein tools 
it goes into a Rockwell testing ma 
chine; grandfather Klein had nm 
such machine, but used a new fil: 
and his skilled judgment in test 
ing the steel. But recently a pai: 
of pliers more than forty years 
old, the steel for which Mr. Klein 
had probably tested himself with « 
new file, was put into the Rockwell 
tester. It showed up remarkabl; 
well in comparison with the modern 
alloy steels. And that, we feel, is 
the one dominating influence in th: 


company today. 
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New System Speeds 
Typewriting 


OO many one-hand words — 

words which, when written by 
ihe touch system in present use on 
the standard typewriter keyboard, 
slow up the speed and accuracy of 
the average stenographer—is one 
of the claims of the men behind the 
Dvorak system of touch typewrit- 
ing which calls for an entirely 
new placement of letters on type- 
writer keyboards. 

Dr. August Dvorak, professor 
of education at University of 
Washington, developed the new 
typewriter keyboard, in which the 
arrangement of letters is consider- 
ably changed. On standard key- 
boards the arrangement of the 
first alphabetic row is qwertyui 
op%—on the Dvorak keyboard the 
?, -pyfgerl/; 
the second row of the standard 
keyboard is, as all stenographers 
know, asdfghjkl ;¢ — on the 
Dvorak keyboard, aoeuidhtns_. 

Under the new arrangement, 22 
per cent of all characters used are 
on the third row of the bank, 70 
per cent on the second row (from 
bottom), and 8 per cent on the 
fourth or bottom row of the bank; 
fingers naturally rest on the sec- 
ond row, thus speeding the work 
and increasing the accuracy. 

Many words must now be writ- 
ten by touch operators with one 
hand, while the other hand remains 
idle; evening the work between 
both hands is a well established 
principle of motion study and pro- 
duction aid. For example, an 
operator under the present system 
must write the following words 
with one hand only, if she uses the 
touch system: were, raw, war, 
ware, seat, sear, read, great, 
greatest, rear, tear, eat, ate, cat, 


arrangement is 


rat, few, dew, sew, date, saw, asset, 
treat, tread, Fred, and others. 
Recent tests at Chicago Uni- 
versity indicate that students learn 
twice as fast by the Dvorak sys- 
tem as by the standard system. 
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MORE LETTERS ... BETTER LETTERS 
WITH NEKOOSA BOND! 
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Go to your typist for advice about business paper. Have her 
put NEKOOSA BOND through competitive tests. She will tell 
you that this paper takes typing and pen and ink perfectly, 
that it allows clean erasures, that it folds and handles well. 
You will agree with her that it is a paper that bespeaks 
quality and creates a favorable impression. You pay no 
premium for the outstanding qualities of NEKOOSA BOND. 
It is made in white and twelve sparkling colors. Specify this 
better paper for your next order of letterheads or forms. 
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State Laws Hamstring Business 


(Continued from page 20) 


by the National Conference on 
Interstate Trade Barriers. The 
ten types of legislation are: 

(1) Truck and motor vehicle 
regulations. 

(2) Port of entry laws. 

(3) Oleomargarine laws. 

(4) Horticultural products leg- 
islation. 

(5) Itinerant truckers. 

(6) Use taxes (with or without 
compensatory tax). 

(7) Milk and dairy products 
legislation. 

(8) Discriminatory laws — 
livestock, poultry, and _ general 
foods. 

(9) Building 
building codes, etc. 

10. Liquor laws. 

During the past ten years, when 
states have been hard pressed for 
funds, when certain small groups 
of trade, agricultural, and manu- 
facturing interests have sought to 
gain special advantages, this trade 
barrier legislation has grown by 
leaps and bounds; it now threatens 
to grow beyond control and it 
actually is a potential danger to 
every type of business, to every 
farmer and to every industry, for 
no one knows where lightning will 
strike next. No one can foretell 
where some goofy legislator will 
pass a law which strikes out at 
business in some other state, and 
almost every law passed brings in 
its wake a series of retaliatory 
laws. As an example of the utter 
stupidity of some laws, there is 
now, as this is being written, a 
proposed law for Illinois which 
would make it illegal to exhibit in 
any theater a motion picture in 
which any of the actors appearing 
therein had been divorced two or 
more times. If such a law is passed 
would it be long before it was ex- 
tended to eliminate the sale of 
merchandise produced by a com- 
pany whose president had been di- 


vorced two or more times, or a 


material laws, 
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book the writer of which had been 
divorced two or more times, and so 
on ad nauseam? 

The state port of entry laws 
are a good example of how this 
trade barrier legislation grows; 
Kansas began experimenting with 
this legislation to keep out bootleg 
gasoline in 1933, and in 1934 put 
into effect a full fledged port of 
entry system. By 1939 the follow- 
ing states, largely as retaliation, 
had set up, in one form or another, 
port of entry laws: Oklahoma, 
Nebraska, Arizona, New Mexico, 
California, Idaho, Utah, and Colo- 
rado. In California, Arizona, and 
Idaho taxation and registration 
requirements, the usual purpose of 
port of entry laws, have been com- 
bined with or supplemented by 
highway quarantine stations. At 
California stations officers exer- 
cise the utmost vigilance, even to 
the extent of prying into personal 
and private belongings, searching 
personal baggage, unfolding blan- 
kets and clothing; the inspectors 
or officers of the highway depart- 
ment inspect motor numbers, check 
certificates of title, and in some 
cases inquire as to the financial 
status of the potential California 
visitor. Thus, while Californians, 
Inc., and other tourist agencies 
spend millions in attracting visi- 
tors to California, another tax- 
supported agency engages in 
activities designed to keep out the 
tourists or potential residents. In 
many respects California sets it- 
self up as a foreign country; one 
of these days certain populous 
states will begin enacting legisla- 
tion against California oranges, 
lemons, peaches, grapes, lettuce, 
walnuts, and the Golden State may 
regret the many indignities visited 
upon its potential visitors by the 
fresh and officious young men at 
its ports of entry. 

But petty annoyances are the 
least of business worries about 


port of entry laws. We know one 
Chicago salesman who travels por 
tions of Texas, Oklahoma, Ari 
zona, and New Mexico. Because he 
lives in Chicago he must pay an 
average of $20 a year license fees 
to these other states because the 
port of entry officials rule that his 
passenger car, containing a few 
samples, is a commercial vehicle ; 
hundreds of other salesmen musi 
pay similar fees. But that is only 
a fraction of the expense and diffi 
culty caused business by port of 
entry laws; in one state green 
lights are required on motor 
trucks; in an adjoining state 
officers require that these green 
lights be removed because they are 
illegal; in Illinois a trucker may 
carry a gross weight of 72,000 
pounds, but to enter Kentucky or 
Tennessee the load must be re- 
duced to 18,000 pounds; Texas 
limits net loads of trucks to 7,000 
unless the truck is proceeding to 
or from the nearest railroad 
freight station. This law has 
worked a hardship on the market- 
ing of Texas onions, grapefruit 
and other produce, has reduced 
livestock shipments to Ft. Worth, 
and diverted livestock to Oklahoma 
City, it is pointed out in a publi- 
cation of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

In a later article we will pre- 
sent a more thorough analysis of 
the vast diversity in motor truck 
legislation, all of which hampers 
business and increases the cost of 
distribution in every section of the 
country. 

It is apparent that from these 
ten different types of legislation 
there is a tremendous field for the 
exercise of common sense, for a 
sounder and saner approach to 
necessary regulatory activities, 
and a “live and let live” policy be- 
tween the states. Carried to absurd 
limits this legislation could bring 
business almost to a standstill. 
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Research and 
Salesmanship to 
Crash a Crowded 
Field 


(Continued from page 24) 


and put twelve in a package, for 
example. There was no incentive 
for the druggist to display or push 
it, because the unit sale was small. 
Then we put twenty-five and one 
hundred in a package, gave the 
druggist some talking points, and 
he is selling about six million of 
these annually. Our total sale of 
capsules is about 100,000,000. 

“We experimented with aspirin 
packages until we now sell them 
in all sizes from twelve to one thou- 
sand! 

“We have other packages that 
retail as high as $7.50.” 

In introducing the “Clinic” line, 
Jamieson trained salesmen himself 
and sent them out to “high-spot” 
their territories. He has only ten 
house salesmen calling on the retail 
trade now, but each covers a large 
territory. The salesman is able to 
do so because he calls only on those 
known to be alert retailers. 

Six jobbers distribute the line. 

About 30 per cent of the Jamie- 
son volume now is in private 
formula business, 25 per cent in 
the “Clinic” line to retailers, and 
the remainder in private label and 
bulk goods, the latter being pro- 
duced chiefly for physicians’ sup- 
ply houses. Jamieson expects the 
greatest growth from now on to be 
in the “Clinic” line and he is nurs- 
ing it carefully. 

While Jamieson has broken 
away from some of the conserva- 
tive policies maintained by many 
drug men, it should be understood 
that there is nothing at all un- 
ethical about his methods, unless 
one insists that it is unethical and 
unbusinesslike to use salesmanship 


in the drug field. 
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WARDS PICK AUTO-TYPISTS 


To Increase Time-Payment 


Collections—Results Sur- 
pass ‘‘Processed”’ Letters 


Montgomery Ward’s great expansion in mail order time-payment sales has 
made necessary the installation of the most modern collection procedure 
and the introduction of all possible labor saving methods. At the same 
time, extensive research proved that genuine typewritten letters were more 
effective than “‘processed”’ letters on the more difficult collection cases. 
Wherever the letter contains a specific demand, a typewritten letter is 
used. Personal insertions, such as names, balances, and dates, are made 
in the body of the letter. 


Ward’s chose Selector Auto-typists to type these letters because of their 
speed, their ease of operation, and their flexibility. A whole series of 
collection letters is placed on the Auto-typist record stencil, and the 
operator can automatically select any desired letter by the turn of a dial. 
Ward’s type over 3,000 collection letters a day on their 17 Selector Auto- 
typists, each one a genuinely typewritten, perfectly matched letter. 


Auto-typists produce individually typed, and personalized, collection let- 
ters, sales letters, and promotional letters of every description. Supple- 
ment your present collection and sales plans with these effective and 
inexpensive personal letters! 


AUTO -TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway 
Chicago New York City 


Strand House 
London W. €. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 
problems. 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 


Name... 
Company. . . 
Address. 

















Business on Parade at the New York Fair 


(Continued from page 17) 


millions to insure its guests being 
comfortable during their sojourn 
at the fair. 

Seventy-two air-conditioning sys- 
tems have been planned for the 
fair; most of the major buildings 
will be either partially of wholly 
air-conditioned. The progress in 
this respect is seen from the fact 
that the Century of Progress in 
1933 had but 750 tons of refriger- 
ation, while the New York Fair 
will have more than 5,000 tons of 
refrigeration in use. 

Many of the foreign buildings, 
eight of the fair’s own buildings, 
and the following business build- 
ings will be air-conditioned : Stand- 
ard Brands, National Dairy, 
Eastman Kodak, Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing, American Gas Association, 
Borden, General Cigar, Triangle 
Restaurant, Continental Baking, 
Swift, American Tobacco, Johns- 
Manville, American Radiator, 
R.C.A., American Telephone and 
Telegraph, E. I. duPont, Carrier, 
United States Steel, Consolidated 
Edison, Electric Utilities, Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, Good- 
rich, General Motors, Ford, Fire- 
stone, Chrysler, International Busi- 
ness Machines, and many others, 
making a total of 44 air-condi- 
tioned exhibits of business. Foreign 
nations have air-conditioned 18 ex- 
hibits and 2 states have gone in for 


refrigeration, which with the 8 


fair-owned buildings brings the 
total to 72 buildings which will 
send millions of people home de- 
manding more air-conditioning in 
their offices, homes, hotels, restau- 
rants, stores, factories, and amuse- 
ment places. 

Another new development which 
will receive a boost from the fair 
is fluorescent lighting; excellent 
use has been made, at many places 
in and around the fair, of floures- 
cent lighting and thousands of 
visitors will return home deter- 
mined to install this modern type 
of illumination. 
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What the fair means to business 
may be merely guessed at, and per- 
haps one guess is as good as an- 
other, but the publicity depart- 
ment of the New York World’s 
Fair has recently released a state- 
ment that the fair will give a ten- 
billion boost to business in 1939. 
It figures that a billion dollars will 
be spent by fair visitors and that 
every one of these dollars will turn 
over ten times. Its estimate is as 
follows: 

OF EACH DOLLAR 
20c¢ will 
23e will 
20e will 
l4c will 
10c will 
7e will 


2 spent for Housing 
spent for Food and Drink 
> spent for Entertainment 
spent for Merchandise 
spent for Transportation 
spent for World’s Fair 
5e will spent for Personal Service 


le will spent for Communication 


Theme of the fair, as everyone 
must know by this time, is “World 
of 'Tomorrow,” the idea which has 
dominated most of the major ex- 
hibits. General Motors, to name 
but one, has an exhibit on which 
seven hundred men have been work- 
ing for the past five or more 
months called “Highways and 
Horizons,” which telescopes into an 
area'of about four square blocks, 
a vast panorama of a future coun- 
tryside, with cities, towns, moun- 
tains, plains, highways, bridges, 
factories, traffic, and industry at 
work, This exhibit will be a part 
of the display in the $1,250,000 
General Motors Building, which 
was designed by Norman Bel 
Geddes, whose organization also 
designed and built the gigantic 
panorama. Mr. Bel Geddes is de- 
signing the 1939 covers for 
AMERICAN Business. 

Typical of the showmanship in- 
volved in the exhibits is the method 
employed by Remington Rand in 
its “Wings of Commerce” exhibit 
in the Electrical Products Build- 
ing. A business executive (actor) 
dictates to a secretary who types 
first on a standard typewriter and 


then on a Remington Noiseless ; the 
sound of the two machines is 
picked up on a microphone and 
carried to several ear-phones with- 
in reach of the spectators. Decibel 
meters also visibly record the com 
parative volume of sound made by 
the two machines. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher will 
exhibit a giant Underwood type- 
writer so large that an adult per 
son may walk on the keyboard; 
International Business Machines, 
Royal Addresso 
graph-Multigraph, A. B. Dick, 


and others are among the business 


Typewriters, 


equipment companies which will 
exhibit. National Cash Register 
will have a giant cash register 
three to four stories high which 
will register attendance, and Car- 
rier Corporation will have an 
“igloo” in which a number of mod- 
ern offices, fully equipped, and air- 
conditioned will be shown. 

With attendance expected to 
reach an estimated 40,000,000 
and perhaps even more (fair press 
agents claim 60,000,000), the in- 
fluence of the fair on business dur- 
ing the remainder of 1939 will be 
tremendous. Many companies have 
already announced sales contests 
with trips to the fair as awards to 
salesmen achieving quotas or cer- 
tain specified sales. To the reader 
who has a hankering for statistics, 
we feel duty-bound to point out 
that the fair will cover 1,216 acres 
(the San Francisco Fair has only 
400 acres) and will cost $155,000,- 
000. In one week recently 26 
vessels arrived in the port of New 
York laden with exhibit materials 
for the fair, and 40 other ships 
were New York bound, similarly 
laden. The American Express 
Company states that express busi- 
ness has increased from 8 to 10 
per cent in the New York area, due 
to the fair. Needless to say hotel 
business is anticipating the great- 
est and most profitable year in 
New York hotel history. 
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See Henry Grady—lIf You Want to 


Start Exporting 


Continued from page 16) 


deal goes through. For exporters 
who don’t want to bother with the 
paper work involved, there are for- 
warding agents. Or the whole busi- 
ness may be turned over to one of 
the combination export managers 
located in the larger cities repre- 
senting two or more companies. 

A number of colleges in recent 
years have instituted courses in 
export trade and for those com- 
panies that want to go after the 
export business more determinedly, 
graduates of these colleges are 
available. That the woods are full 
of them is obvious from the fact 
that about four hundred of them 
take the State Department’s con- 
sular service examination every 
year, although only eight or ten 
are chosen to fill the vacancies 
that occur. 

At the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce they tell the 
story, while, as is the govern- 
ment’s practice, withholding the 
name, of a hardware manufacturer 
who found one of these young men 
on his sales force. He had at- 
tempted to get into the consular 
service but had not succeeded. He 
had worked as a salesman for a 
time when he asked the manufac- 
turer if he might look into the ex- 
port possibilities of the business. 

“We've never done that,” the 
manufacturer said. 

“Tt would only take an hour or 
two every day,” the young sales- 
man urged. “All it would mean 
would be writing some letters.” 

“All right, then, go ahead.” 

Today the manufacturer is said 
to be selling in export a million 
dollars’ worth of hardware a year. 

Germany dominated the toy 
market of the world up to a few 
years ago but the United States 
today is making gains in this par- 
ticular field. The demand is for 


better-grade toys, with a genuine 
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educational value, such as building 
sets, chemical sets, and mechanical 
objects. 

In selling in foreign markets it 
is a misconception to believe that 


price is not a factor; yet Ameri 


can exporters have learned that it 


is not the sole factor. The different 
United 
States sends its goods have dif- 


countries to which the 


ferent strata of society with 


different purchasing power. In 
some parts of the world where pur- 
chasing power is extremely low, rel- 
atively expensive items sometimes 
are in demand on the basis of 
quality. An example of this may be 
found in the tropics, where Ameri- 
‘an fountain pens are used to a 
far greater quantity than cheaper 
makes that gum up quickly. Ameri- 
‘an office machines, such as type- 
writers and cash registers, have 
been found to be more efficient and 
sturdy. American farm machinery 
is more popular than that made in 
any other country. 

Although 
producers already have received 


numerous American 
concessions in the agreements, the 
door is not closed to the rest, even 
with the countries that have en- 
tered into agreements. Two sup- 
plemental agreements have been 
negotiated and the others will be 
revised from time to time. 

“More business is better busi- 
ness,” Dr. Grady says. “Trade 
and production of all kinds are in- 
timately associated. My belief in 
trade agreements is based on the 
conviction that our own well-being, 
and that of the world, will not be 
assured until international trade 
has been relieved of its shackles. 

“If the production lost through 
the shrinkage of our trade could be 
restored, that would aid us to basic 
improvement in business. What we 
have done is merely the opening 
wedge.” 








YOU CAN GET 
EXTRA VALUE 


..by insisting on A-S-E files 


@ It costs no more to get all the ad- 
vantages offered by A-S-E “Balanced 
Design’”’ Files. Greater durability and 
strength are built into A-S-E Filing 
equipment. Every part is made of 
equally high grade material and is 
equally well constructed—there are no 
hidden defects or weaknesses. 


There is a model and type of A-S-E 
“Balanced Design” File to meet every 
office or plant filing requirement. Sizes, 
and drawer arrangements to conform to 
every need—prices to fit any budget. 
The new 48-page illustrated catalog 
shows many of the features which en- 
able greater filing efficiency Mail the 
coupon for your copy today. 


SAVE MONEY- SPACE - TIME 
ON DEAD STORAGE FILING 
New A-S-E D-S Files provide steel 
file accessibility, safety, permanent 
protection a space economy at 
new low cost. Made in sizes to fit 
any form. They eliminate unneces- 
sary costs and dangers of old shelf 
and bundle, or card- : 
board carton methods. : Wty 
Find out how much you erie 
cansaveon yourperma- > 

nent or long-time record ~ 

filing. Mail the coupon 

today. 


~Feeseeceanoaeecaoaeon eee eae 224) 
Aut-Streert-Equire Company 1 
304 John St., Aurora, Illinois ' 

} Send the new 48-page A-S-E Aurora Files i 
Catalog. 
] Send information about the new Dead ® 
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' Storage Files. 
' Name... 
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® City. 
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— demand, 
to reduce Typing, Mail- 
ing and Filing ex- 
penses. They should be 
used for Letterheads, 
Copies, Records, Forms 


and Advertising - 


Literature. 


Specify one of 


Boece Ce 


THIN PAPERS 
Fidelity Onion Skin 


Emco Onion Skin 
Clearcopy Onion Skin 
Superior Manifold 


Ideal for Air Mail, Branch 
Office and Foreign 


correspondence. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 


ESLEECK 
WE atbec Volabbobale mE Gos citel- babes 


Turners Falls, Mass. 


Direct-Mail Returns 


(Continued from page 21) 


Roberts firm was but four years 
old, back in 1908, it received its 
first order from Grover Cleveland, 
then living in New York, and he 
remained a Roberts customer for 
the balance of his life. A copy of 
Mr. Cleveland’s check in payment 
of his first account is filed in com- 
pany archives along with mementos 
of other famous persons. 

New mailing lists are continu- 
ally purchased but only those giv- 
ing rated names, according to Roy 
N. Luckie, sales manager. 

“We only want names to which 
we can ship open accounts and 
without question,” he said. 

“Any new list will be composed 
of both smokers and non-smokers. 
Among the smokers will be found 
pipe smokers, cigarette smokers, 
and cigar smokers. We have to get 
the cigar smokers separated from 
the rest of the list, and they will 
form a very small part of the 
total list. 

“We don’t trust fixed ratios per 
thousand in making tests,” said 
Mr. Luckie, “and we absolutely 
test every list before mailing it. 
Many in direct-mail work aver 
that if 20 specific facts are ob- 
tained in 1,000, that the same ratio 
will exist for 10,000 or 100,000. 

“We have found that conditions 
in a mailing list change rapidly. 


Here's a Good Way to Increase 


Speed is essential for a 
check, at least for our business. 
“When we test a list, say a 
100,000-name list, we might test a 
section with a mailing of 5,000. As 


proper 


soon as the returns are in on this, 
we would pick a new section and 
mail a test of 10,000. Should this 
produce favorable returns we woul< 
probably test another part of th: 
list with a 10,000 mail. The r 
sults of the three tests would b 
added together and if favorable, 
we would then mail the entir 
100,000. However, if the test mail 
ing returns were too low, our ex 
perience has taught us it would hb 
a waste of money to mail the list 

“As to speed,” continued Mr. 
Luckie, “we have found that if we 
wait too long between test mail 
ings, entirely different results ar: 
obtained. We make our test mail 
ings as quickly as possible with as 
little interim between as there can 
be. As soon as favorable results 
are shown we mail the entire list 
as fast as the mails can be made. 
Waiting at this stage is disastrous 

“Delay testing 
complete mailing often produces 
unsatisfactory results,” Mr 
Luckie said. “After the test figures 
are in, speed is absolutely essen 
tial to insure a high percentage of 
orders.” 


between and 





Kentucky Chain Store Tax Voided 


ENTUCKY’S highest tribunal, 


the Court of Appeals, on 
March 21, declared the 1934 state 
tax on chain stores invalid. The 
Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company fought the tax and sued 
for return of $52,352 paid in 1936 
for annual license taxes of its two 
hundred stores in that state. It 


also sought return of $49,652 paid 
in 1937. 

The court declared that the onl) 
question for decision was whethe: 
“under our Constitution the classi 
fications of merchants and group: 
based on the number of store: 
operated for the purpose of tax 
ation is unreasonable.” 
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irmy Man Tells Why “Human 
Aanagement’ Is Needed 


Writing in the Red Barrel, 
eutenant Colonel Chester E. 
irtin shows how famous mili- 
ry commanders were forced 
use their judgment of human 
iilty in selecting men. He 
vs: “The failure to judge 
rsonalities correctly was 
‘gely responsible for the dis- 
ters of the Confederate Army 
the West. Longstreet, after 


a smashing victory at Chick- 
amauga, was shunted aside, 
probably because of his failure 
at Gettysburg. Beauregard was 
not used; Forrest, described by 
a noted British writer as the 
greatest cavalry leader since 
Hannabal, was given a small 
command, and Hood, who knew 
nothing but attack was given 
the task of defending Atlanta. 


‘tevere Gopper Employees Keceive 
“now Your Company” Data 


From a series of four-page, 
ilustrated, letter-size folders, 
itevere Copper and Brass em- 
ployees are learning many es- 
ential, dramatic, and interest- 
ing facts about their company. 
Notable for the “brass tack” 
quality of the messages, the 
absence of preaching, the 
factual information, and well 
selected pictures, this series of 
folders sets a new standard in 
employees’ educational and 
good-will building material. 

In one of the folders there is 
a message from Charles A. 
Macfie, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. It begins, 


“There is a true saying that 
salesmen get the first order 

but factory men get the sec- 
ond. Suppose, for _ instance, 
that one of our salesmen per- 
suades a new: customer to buy 
a quantity of Revere brass. The 
order goes through the mill and 
is shipped out. If quality and 
delivery of the shipment are 
satisfactory to the customer he 
will be inclined to give us an- 
other order when he needs more 
brass. But if he is not satisfied 
with either quality or delivery 
it will be pretty difficult for 
our salesman to get any more 
business from that customer.” 





BOSS or... 


Drives his men 
Depends on authority 
Inspires fear 


Says “I” 


Knows how it is done 


Makes work a drudgery 





Fixes blame for a breakdown 


LEADER 


Coaches them 
Depends on good-will 
Inspires enthusiasm 
Says “We” 

Fixes breakdown 
Shows how 


Makes work a game 


H. Gorpon SELFRIDGE 
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Salesmen are important members of the public relations de 


partment in the opinion of a large utility company president 


Employees Should Be Members of 
Public Relations Department 


“Top officials 
should not that the 
organization of a well equipped 
public relations department is 
the end of the public relations 
problem,” declared a_ widely 
known public utility official in 
an address to a group of di- 
rectors of inter-related com- 
panies recently. 

“The truth is that the public 
relations department is simply 
the clearing house for public 
relations activities. We must 
not forget for one moment that 
a delivery boy, a meter reader, 
a correspondent, a_ collection 
man from the credit depart- 
ment, or a claim adjuster from 
the legal department, or any 
other employee may undo, in a 
few minutes, more good-will 
than the public relations dce- 
partment has been able to build 
up in years, 

“The public relations depart- 
ment, backed up consistently 
by the management should be 
responsible for training in this 
iinportant phase of business to- 
day. It should initiate and 
carry forward educational 
work, the aim of which is to 
teach every employee to so 
conduct himself or herself that 
people are glad to have done 
with that firm. But 


management 
consider 


business 


the real public relations job is 
the day-to-day, hour-by-hour 
contacts of the rank and file 
of employees with the public 
and each other. If this is not on 
the right basis, all the experts 
we could hire for the public 
relations department will find 
their hands tied and their work 
of no avail. 

“While public relations de- 
partments often deal with the 
public en good-will is 
built by one contact at a time. 
The man who reads a_ public 
spirited statement from one of 
the officers of this company, 
and is favorably impressed by 


MASSE, 


the statement, quickly loses his 
impression if a meter 
reacer tracks mud in his home, 
or knocks down a clothesline 
loaded with freshly laundered 
clothes. 

“The woman who visits our 
cooking schools and goes away 
in a friendly mood soon for- 
gets her good-will toward us 
if our salesman rings her door- 
bell just as she is putting the 
dinner on the table. And the 
stockholder who may have just 
cashed a dividend check can 
get hopping mad at us if one 
of our trucks refuses to give 
him the road, or blocks his 
right of way.” 


pL i Te 
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Mars invites visitors to come in and see candy made in a plant which appears to be a Spanish 
type club or school, with flower-studded front lawn, carpeted with well trimmed grass and plants 


Mars Goes Out of Its Way to 
Encourage Plant Visitors 


Nine hundred employees in 
neat crisp uniforms, a moun- 
tain of egg whites beaten to a 
fluffy foam, trays of almonds 
and peanuts hand picked, and 
finally candy bars deftly wrap- 
ped by spanking clean hands— 
all are samples of the tempting 
bait with which Mars, Inc., 
angles for public favor. 

Swarms of school children in 
summer, crowds of club women 
in winter, entire conventions of 
business men swarm through 
the factory on the regularly 
scheduled tours and watch first 
the ingredients of the candy 
bars examined under micro- 
scopes by laboratory experts, 
then the mixing and the cook- 
ing of the ingredients, right 
through to their final packag- 
ing. Mars lists as many as five 
hundred visitors a day and, in 
the first two months of 1939, 
forty high school essays, all 
written by visiting students on 
their trips through the factory. 

When these innumerable visi- 
tors learn that the employees 
always wear clean uniforms, 
first because the uniforms are 
furnished without charge, laun- 
dered without charge, and 
changed for those tempering 
chocolate, as many as three 
times a day, that each and 
every individual is rigidly in- 
spected for cleanliness, that 
closely woven hair nets and 
head bands are obligatory and 
also furnished without charge, 
that any employee who wears 
pins or jewelry of any kind 
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takes a six months’ vacation 
from the factory, any employee 
chewing gum, a twelve months’ 
vacation, and any employee 
smoking, an eighteen months’ 
vacation, the visitors go out 
secure in the belief that a 
Milky Way bar is pure and 
clean, that no foreign ingredi- 
ents, pins, chewing gum, or 
tobacco have been carelessly 


dropped into it, aud, most of 
all, after seeing and smelling 
the appetizing ingredients put 
together, that it is wholly de- 
lectable. When they buy candy 
bars thereafter, it is improbable 
that they ever forget this in- 
teresting stage setting where 
they have seen acted out, step 
by step, the drama of the candy 
bar. 


How Weaver Creates Good-Will 
For General Motors 


In a recent talk before the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club, 
Bernard Lichtenberg told how 
General Motors consumer re- 
search began. He said: 

“Consider Henry Grady 
Weaver—Buck Weaver of De- 
troit—who got himself into 
General Motors the hard way, 
by first failing with three or 
four little automobile com- 
panies of his own. 

“Buck has every quality you 
could imagine for a popular 
automobile salesman — engi- 
neering background, extraordi- 
nary charm, an astonishing and 
never-failing gift of gab. Was 
he content to sell something 
much bigger to the public, to 
wit, General Motors itself? He 
was scared that General Motors 
was growing so big that ordi- 
nary people would fear and 
resent it. 


“So he got up a wonderful 
little pamphlet—a questionnaire 
in picture book form—inviting 
ordinary people to help GM 
design better cars. 

“Fascinating as it was, Buck’s 
bosses said it looked too much 
as if GM were taking down its 
own hair, and confessing that 
it didn’t know everything there 
was to know about automobile 
design. They told him to go 
test it out in Canada. 

“He dutifully went there, and 
mailed it out. A big press run, 
several hundred thousand 
copies. And lo! He waited 
eagerly for returns to come in, 
and he didn’t get even a 
trickle. 

“And after an embarrassing 
pause he went out and asked a 
lot of people on his mailing list 
about it. Were they contemptu- 
ous of GM? Had GM let down 


Long Service 
Records at 
Goodrich 


R. E. Powers, public r 
tions department staff mem 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co 
pany, Akron rubber produ 
manufacturer, recently releas: 
a statement which shows t 
nine out of ten factory 
ployees at Goodrich have ben 
with the company for five ye. +s 
or more. 

Six out of ten employees h 
been with the company 
years or more, while one 
every eight employees has | 
with Goodrich for twenty y: 
or more. In the entire com; 
there are only thirty-seven 
ployees now working who |... \e 
less than two-year service : 
ords. 

To maintain employment, 
company follows the plan of 
transferring old employees to 
other departments when work 
is no longer available in thvir 
departments. 


Government Wii! 
End Age Limit 
To Employment 


In a report by the Perkins 
Committee on Employment 
Problems of Older Workers, it 
is recommended that all 
pointing officers of the United 
States Government abolish «ze 
limits for entrance into the 
government service except for 
positions requiring physical 
strength or endurance. The re- 
port urges appointing officers 
to make appointments and _ re- 
instatements on the basis of 
qualifications and without re- 
gard to age. It also declared 
that age did not increase the 
accident rate. 





its hair and earned their scorn? 
Oh no! They loved the flattery 
of being appointed adviscry 
engineers to GM so dearly, t)\t 
Buck had to send them dupli- 
cate copies to keep and to show 
to their friends—before they'd 
mail back the first ones. 
“That was a_ tremendous 
stroke for GM, not only 
cause it may have helped ‘'e 
design of Buick and other c:°s, 
but because it helped all the'r 
selling and advertising.” 
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Sank and Store Employee Activities 
Jevelop Acting and Musical Talent 


Singing and dancing are con- 

idered as traditional forms of 
If-expression and generators 
f good fellowship, pleasant 
id social relaxation for num- 
ous groups of employees. 

Holding acting honors at the 
soment are the employees of 
1e Northern Trust Company 

ith their acting organization, 
he Northern Trust Players. 
svery year this group presents 

three-act play.in one of the 
‘egitimate theaters in Chicago. 

‘he try-outs are held early in 
he fall and every employee of 
he bank is eligible. As dif- 
erent plays are chosen, dif- 
erent types of players are se- 
scted who best fit the char- 
cters in the play. Occasionally 
mployees who have acted the 
‘revious years are renominated 
or the new cast, but there is 
lways a flow of new actors 
nto the cast each season, which 
preads out the acting honors 
ind does not confine the inter- 
‘st or the acting opportunities 
0 a static group. On April 21 
the Northern Trust Players will 
present a Broadway hit of 
three years ago, “First Lady.” 
Rehearsals began six months 
igo and have been held regu- 
larly once a week. The North- 
ern Trust provides supper for 
the cast on every rehearsal 
evening so that the employees 
may eat and then get directly 
down to the serious business of 
acting. Spreading out the re- 
hearsals over a long period 
makes the occasions definitely 
social gatherings, conducive to 
genuine friendliness and the 
best of good fellowship. Unlike 
most legitimate theatrical com- 
panies, the Northern Trust 
Players have never lost money 
on their theatrical ventures, 
have always paid expenses, and 
sometimes have happily boasted 
a profit. Admission prices 
range from 50 cents to $1.00, 
and tickets are purchased not 
only by other employees, their 
friends, and officers of the bank, 
but by the general public. John 
F. Hennessey is the business 
manager of this successful 
amateur group, and Margaret 
Bard is the director. 

In the singing category, the 
thirty-year old Choral Society 
it Marshall Field and Company 
holds honors by virtue of its 
age and its fine performances. 
The try-outs each September 
are Open to every employee in 
the store and two hundred 
members are selected who read 
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music at sight, sing the scale, 
and have a quality of voice con- 
sidered essential to group sing- 
ing by the Choral Society’s pro- 
fessional director, Edgar Nelson. 
Like the Northern Trust Play- 
ers, the Choral Society of Mar- 
shall Field and Company gives 
a performance once every year 
in a legitimate theater in Chi- 
cago, usually Orchestra Hall or 
the Auditorium, late in April. 
To supplement the choral num- 
bers a professional opera or 
concert singer is engaged as 
soloist each year. Last year it 
was John Charles Thomas and 
this year it will be Lawrence 
Tibbett. The concert is invari- 
ably a financial success and en- 
thusiastically patronized by the 
general public. Field employees 
are given tickets at special 
rates. In addition to the spring 
concert, the Choral Society 
sings carols in the rotunda at 
Christmas time, and has sung 
frequently over the Musical 
Clock hour, prior to its dis- 
continuance by _ Field’s last 
month (March). 

Weekly rehearsals, which are 
also pleasant social occasions, 
are regularly scheduied for the 
Choral Society’s members. Di- 
rectly after work the two hun- 
dred members dine at the store 
as guests of the company. Then 
at 7:30 p.m., they get down to 
the tricky business of choraling 
for two hours or more. Every- 
one in the Society wears formal 
attire and they are given 30 
per cent discount on_ these 
formal frocks and suits, instead 
of the employees’ usual 20 per 
cent. In addition to these com- 
pensations, every Choraler re- 
ceives three days’ extra vaca- 
tion with pay. Music is supplied 
without charge to the members 
and a music librarian takes 
care of the music, distributes, 
and collects it after each re- 
hearsal. 

The Male Chorus at the City 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, a group of 
twenty-eight to thirty em- 
ployees, is also “tops” as a 
singing organization. This cho- 
rus sings carols at Christmas 
time from the balcony of the 
bank and also gives occasional 
concerts. A. F. Cook, personnel 
director of the City National, 
feels that the radio has cur- 
tailed the demand for concerts 
and that there is not the audi- 
ence for them that there was 
formerly, prior to 1937. 


Robert Gair Company Tells Its 


History in Display 


In a huge window display in 
the window of the lobby of 
155 East 44th Street in New 
York, the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc, has arranged a 
large photo mural made up of 
pictures which cover the life 
of Robert Gair, founder of the 
company, from Civil War days 
to his death; the growth of 
the company through seventy- 
five years, from half a loft at 
143 Reade Street, New York, 
to its present size. The display 


history of 
three- 


also pictures the 
marketing throughout 
quarters of a century. 

Among the unusual illustra- 
tions are a picture of Robert 
Gair in Civil War uniform; a 
copy of a page from the com- 
pany’s first ledger, showing the 
first sale of $16.50; pictures of 
General U. S. Grant in a coun- 
try store at Galena, Illinois, 
and stores of 1865, 1890, and 
1893; and letterheads of 1874, 
1882, 1884, 1895, 1920, and 1939. 


General Electric Reports to 
Employees on 1958 Work 


In a four-page folder ad- 
dressed to all employees Gerard 
Swope, president of General 
Electric Company, tells the em- 
ployees details about employ- 
ment in 1938, cost of living, 
adjustments in salaries, profit 
sharing, life insurance, home 
ownership, savings, pension and 
life retirements, and relief and 
loan associations. 

The report shows that the 
average number of employees 
in 1938 was 59,917, compared 
with 75,212 in 1937. Total 
earnings of employees amount- 
ed to $101,511,000, compared 
with $145,358,000 in 1937. 

Average earnings per em- 
ployee were $1,694 in 1938, which 
was somewhat lower than the 
1937 figure of $1,933 in 1937 
when employee earnings reach- 
ed an all-time high. 

In 1938, the company reduced 
salaries of all employees re- 
ceiving more than $2,000 a 
year. General Electric em- 
ployee earnings are increased 
or decreased as variations oc- 


cur in the cost of living. Ad- 
justments are based on changes 
in the index of costs of living, 
published quarterly by the 
United States Department of 
Labor. 

For 1938, $556,800 was avail- 
able fo> profit sharing and will 
be distributed to eligible em- 
ployees in April 1939. At the 
close of 1938, 67,767 em- 
ployees of General Electric 
Company and affiliated com- 
panies were insured for $179,- 
378,690, of which amount $71,- 
032,890 was under the policy 
paid for by the company, and 
$108,345,800 was under the 
Additional Insurance Plan 
paid for by employees. Bene- 
fits paid during 1938 totaled 
$1,188,837. This plan has been 
in effect since 1920 and more 
than $15,000,000 in benefits has 
been paid to 7,286 employees 
or their beneficiaries. 

Other activities reported on 
were the company’s savings 
plan, pension and life retire- 
ment plan. 
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Bon Marche 
Conducts Student 
Store Tours 


A_ Seattle the Bon 
Marche, is using an idea in 
public relations which might 
work in with the plans of an 
industrial enterprise adapting 
the open door policy of busi- 
ness. The idea concerns the ar- 
rangement of student tours, 
planned to acquaint the young 
folk with the behind-the-scene 
operations of this large store. 

During the current spring, 
back stage tours have _ been 
taken by groups from nine 
Seattle high schools, and the 
different girls’ clubs of the 
city have also been represented 
by tours. 

Each tour begins in the per- 
sonnel division and proceeds 
by visits to the receiving and 
marking rooms, advertising de- 
partments, clinic, women’s al- 
teration department, main of- 
fice, upholstery workroom, tube 
room, central wrap, and the 
stock rooms which are in the 
sub-basement. 

The young people are noted 
to take a keen interest in the 
things to see, and the general 
reaction is one of surprise that 
a business should consist of so 
much more than is seen by the 
customer who sees no more 
than the shopping floors. 

Value of the plan is that it 
builds good-will among young 
folks, who may form the habit 
of trading at the store for 
many years to come, and brings 
new blood into the store’s list 
of active customers. 


store, 


Letter from Irving Cobb Takes 
Ribbon for “Human Interest“ 


March 7, 1939 
Justin Boot Company* 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Gentlemen 


I have a complaint to enter. 
About three months ago, you 
made for me, to order, a pair 
of boots at the behest of Mr 
Jake Oshman of Houston, Texas, 
a place which the Honorable 
Amon Carter of your own city 
would probably describe as one 
of the more outlying suburbs 
of Fort Worth. 


There is no fault to be 
found with the boots. They 
fit perfectly and they're so 
smart-looking I hate to take 
‘em off even for long enough 
to trim my toe-nails. The 
trouble is that the mere sight 
of them arouses the baser in- 
stincts of some of my friends 
in the moving picture set. 
Already Mr. Leo Carrillo has 
made two deliberate attempts 
to abscond with my new boots 
and frequently, I detect a 
look of low animal cunning in 
the envious eyes of that dis- 
tinguished Arkansaw cowboy, 
Mr. Bob Burns. 


So, for fear of larceny, or 
earthquake, or such-like acts 
of God -- and wicked -- I fig- 
ure I'd better get me a second 
supply of your justly renowned 
output right away. This time 
I rather lean to the idea of a 
pair of brownish or tannish or 
reddish boots -- whichever is 


stylish -- adorned on 
with a few fancy 
scallops or stitched scrol- 
lings in contrasting colors. 
Then maybe I could wear your 
product to rodeos and so- 
called Wild West shows and not 
only enhance the landscape 
values but maybe deceive these 
Californians into thinking I 
was a real horseman. Of 
course, I couldn't fool a 
horse, but you probably know 
how gullible some people are, 
and especially native sons. 


the most 
the legs 


I assume you have on file my 
measurements. If so, please 
let me know what the price 
would be for the contemplated 
job. Incidentally, you might 
also send along one of your 
catalogs or style sheets to 
guide me in selecting the 
above-mentioned decorative 
effects. 


With my sincere compliments 
on the merits of your merchan- 
dise, I am 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) Irvin S. Cobb 


P.S. Perhaps I should add 
that, under the present inter- 
pretation a native son is any- 
body who's been out here long 
enough to sell his trailer. 


*Herein Mr. Cobb shows his human 
frailty in getting the name wrong; 
the firm he addressed actually is 
H. J. Justin and Sons. Fortunately 
Mr. Cobb is not still working for a 
newspaper, which might have fired 
him for such a mistake.—EDITOR 








Year Books As Good-Will 
Builders for Industry 


Swift and 


Caterpillar Tractor Company, and many others 
publish year books, illustrating and describing 
the yearly activities of the companies. Sent to 
schools, stockholders, employees, customers, deal- 


ers, 


tremendous factor in establishing greater under- ° 
standing of business. It is customary to show 

where the company’s money comes from, how it 

is paid out for raw materials, wages, overhead, 

taxes, etc. One of the best of recent books received 

is the one published by Marchant Calculating Ma- 

chine Company of Oakland, California, cover of 

which is illustrated at the left. 


Company, 


wholesalers, and 


Jewel Tea Company, 


users, these books are a 








Employees Hold 
Photo Salon 


Employee camera clubs ha 
long been a feature of mai 
groups of employees of we 
known companies. The B«¢ 
Camera Club, made up of tel 
phone company employees 
New York is one of the olc 
and most widely known. 

Many other companies hay: 
encouraged employees in th 
activity, and several have l« 
gun to hold salons where en 
ployees exhibit their best wor! 
Recently the Harris Trust an 
Savings Bank employees 
Chicago held a salon for si 
different classifications of pir 
tures, pictorial, candid, anima 
architecture, portraits, and sti! 
life. The blue ribbon w 
awarded to Theodore Fehland 
a teller whose portrait of hi 
son captured the fancy of tl! 
judges above all others. It 
reproduced at the top of th 
column. 

In conducting the Har) 
salon, the judges were select 
from bank employees, rath« 
than from the ranks of fame:! 
professional photographer 
Awards and ribbons for ea 
of the several different class 
fications were included. 

It is believed that almost ar 
company having five hundré 
or more employees could stir 
up a quite respectable phot 
salon from among workers w! 
have “gone in for” the phot 
graphic hobby. Many sugge 
tions and much help may be o! 
tained from camera _ clu! 
photographic dealers, a1 
camera manufacturers. 

Other activities of Harr 
employees are bowling, 
ping-pong, bridge, swimmin 
and dancing, all of which ar 
arranged by the bank’s p¢ 
sonnel staff. 


gol 
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A Wholesaler’s Advice to 


Manufacturers 


BY F. QUELLMALZ 


Butler Brothers 


F I were a manufacturer, I would 
first decide on the type of distri- 
bution I wanted for my product. 
Changes in our laws in recent years 
are tending to take rugged indi- 
vidualism out of business and it is 
rather difficult properly to ap- 
praise the changes that are taking 
place in distribution. The govern- 
ment itself is assuming responsi- 
bilities which were unthought of a 
few short years ago and which may 
bring about revolutionary changes. 
Through it all, however, the 
function of wholesaling will justify 
itself as an economic service and 
one which cannot be displaced. 
Manufacturers should recognize 
the magnitude of the wholesale in- 
dustry and what it means to their 
net profit. The United States Cen- 
sus of Distribution figures are pro- 
foundly impressive and show that 
the larger percentage of the gen- 
eral merchandise items which we 
handle (about 40,000) are dis- 
tributed through wholesale chan- 
nels. If the wholesale industry did 
not exist, it would impose an im- 
possible burden on manufacturers 
in all lines of industry. In the im- 
portant textile industry, the manu- 
facturer would have to attempt to 
reach and sell several hundred 
thousand retailers scattered over 
one hundred thousand villages, 
towns and cities in the United 
States in place of about three hun- 
dred and fifty important wholesale 
trading centers now called upon. 
He would have to assume the credit 
losses incurred on sales to tens of 
thousands of small concerns, sup- 
planting the credits now made to 
substantial wholesalers. He would 
have to carry accounts when local 
conditions were unfavorable or 
when the individual retailer needed 
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assistance. He would have to adjust 
thousands of minor claims. He 
would have to warehouse and re- 
pack the split lots necessary in the 
majority of shipments to small re- 
His overhead would in- 
crease tremendously and he would 


tailers. 


have to add a large amount to his 
present working capital. 

The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce several years ago made a 
study of the hosiery industry and 
issued a report of its findings. This 
report showed the average total 
selling and administrative expense 
for five mills selling exclusively to 
the retail trade was 26.29 per cent, 
and five mills selling exclusively to 
the wholesale trade 4.59 per cent. 

Manufacturers should recognize 
the wholesale function. The respon- 
sibility of a manufacturer does not 
end with a statement of the quality 
of his goods. He should advise his 
wholesaler of competitive condi- 
tions he is likely to meet in the han- 
dling of that product, and he 
should also see that the wholesaler 
is placed on a competitive basis. 

If wholesalers are to be employed 
as a means of selling certain types 
of retailers which the manufacturer 
himself cannot reach, the retailers 
reached through such wholesalers 
should not be placed at a disadvan- 
tage in their competition with other 
retailers whom the manufacturer 
may elect to sell direct. 

We recognize the right of manu- 
facturers to sell exclusively to 
chain stores or any other type of 
retailer they choose. Every manu- 
facturer has a perfect right to as- 
sume the full burden of his own dis- 
tribution. We welcome his competi- 
tion when he does so as we have 
every confidence in our ability to 
meet it. 





New Wage and Hour 
Act Problems Simplified 


Here is the 

fastestSystem 

ever devised 

to make accurate payroll calculations, 
now becoming so complex. 


Example: Employee works 49! hours in 
a work week, rate 671% cents per hour. 
over 44 hours now at time and a half. 
Instantly the Calculator shows total 
earned $35.27. 


The Calculator also shows overtime and 
regular time earnings separately. 


THE MEILICKE LINE INCLUDES 


SSA Payroll Calculators Freight Calculators 
Dictaform for Letters Lumber Calculators 
Discount Calculators Coal Calculators 
Interest Calculators Price Checkers 


TEN DAY FREE TRIAL! ... 
Prove the speed and accuracy of a Meilicke Calceu. 
lator in your own office! Write today for a free trial! 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3467 North Clark St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Win business by warehousing at Mid- 
land in Chicago. Modern steel and 
concrete warehouse. Heated and sprin- 
klered throughout. Patrolled by ADT 
Watch Service. Lowest insurance 
rates. Direct rail connections with all 
railroads. In and out freight station 
on premises. Ample loading and un- 
loading facilities. A trained organiza- 
tion for your warehouse handling and 
paper work. No shipping delays. 
Modern office space for sales branch 
available next to storage. Warehouse 
space to let. Let us quote on your 


requirements. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 S. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO 
SS TT 
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Have you recently installed some new equipment, improved a method, added some 
new business or office management plan? Have you found a better way to perform 
some management activity? Then tell the editors about it. This department is a 


clearing house of improved ideas and methods and $5.00 is paid for each idea used 

















BUSINESS REPLY LABEL 


First Class Permit No. 1569, Sec S10, Pt. & R, New York, N.Y. 








MAIL ORDER 





——— 


Lexington Ave. at 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








1. Business Reply Label 
Aids Mail Orders 


Bloomingdale Brothers are using space 
in newspaper advertising to print a re- 
production of a business reply label, 
which can be clipped out of the adver- 
tisement and pasted on a postcard or 
envelope, for ordering goods described 
in the same advertisement. The label oc- 
cupies a space 41%, by 2%, inches and 
carries the Bloomingdale first-class per- 
mit number. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral reports that the permission to use 
the plan is granted but temporarily, and 
if it should result in an abuse or cause 
confusion, or for any reason is imprac- 
ticable it will be modified or discontinued 
entirely. 

The Third Assistant Post Master Gen- 
eral also advises that postmasters have 
been instructed to authorize permit hold- 
ers to print business reply labels in news- 
paper, magazine, or business paper ad- 
vertising. It is required that use of the 
label be accompanied by proper instruc- 
tions, immediately adjoining the repro- 
duction of the label. Proper instructions 
are: “Cut out this label and paste it 
securely to an ordinary size envelope.” 
The instructions should not be printed 
on the label. Advertising and promo- 
tion men will be interested in a trial of 
this new plan which may possibly in- 
crease returns from advertising. 
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2. Printed Months to 
Date Correspondence 


What percentage of a correspondent’s 
time is spent writing the date, “Dear 
Sir,” “Gentlemen,” “Yours very truly” 
and'other standard parts of a letter? In 
short letters, about a third of her time 
is spent in such activity. Now that many 
businesses require stenographers_ to 
write “March 27, 1939, Of Our 27th 
Year,” this routine work has been in- 
creased. 

One office manager, seeking to save all 
possible time, runs through his multi- 
graph at the beginning of each month a 
number of letters, printed to read 
“A pril—1939,” “May—1939,” and so on 
through the year. This plan saves the 
constant writing of the month and year, 
and when the plan of announcing the 
anniversary year is followed, this too 
could be added. When a company uses 
several thousand letters each month, the 
saving is worth making. The same could 
be done on all statements, bills, invoices, 
etc., with even more saving, especially 
where bookkeeping machines are not 
equipped with keys which print the name 
of the month in one stroke. Care should 
be taken, however, that the multigraph- 
ing or mimeographing matches the type- 
writing used by the stenographers and 
typists, for unless there is a good 
“match” the whole letter will appear to 
be a form. 





3. Work Schedules for 


Maintenance 


In order that work be done with facil 
ity and that records be complete, Downs, 
Mohl and Company, managers of severa 
apartment and hotel buildings in Chi 
cago, uses a progress schedule for wor! 
to be done in any of the buildings, o: 
repairs, or modernization. 

These schedules show in graph forn 
the number of days different workmer 
worked each week. In this way one crew 
is finished in time for the next and ther: 
is no waste of time. The office having ; 
file of the schedule can make plans wit! 
its own force to handle the workmen 
and see that the spaces where the wor! 
is to be done are cleared for their ad 
mittance. 

The schedules are used in many dif- 
ferent ways in all departments. The 
graph shows: Planned time, actual time 
date started, date completed, file number, 
building and location. 


4. Booklet Dramatizes 
Idea of “‘Net’’ Profit 


Radio station WIBW, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, recently turned out a promotion 
booklet 814 by 11 inches with the fol- 
lowing copy on the cover: “After all, it’s 
the NET that counts!” The word “net’ 
was printed in reverse letters 41% inches 
high. Glued over the reverse plate and 
the word “net” was an actual piece of 
window curtain netting to emphasize and 
dramatize the theme of the booklet. The 
same idea could be used in sales presen 
tations, displays, or other types of mail 
ing pieces. 


5. Printed Notice Speeds 
Collections 


An eastern service company specializ 
ing in maintenance work on heating, air 
conditioning, and refrigeration equip 
ment began last year to attach a card 
bearing the following copy, to all in 
voices: “PLEASE NOTICE: Servic: 
charges are composed mostly of labo 
and other items for which an immediat 
cash outlay is made by us. For th 
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reason the terms are ‘net cash’ and your 
remittance is courteously requested at 
your earliest convenience.” 

Prior to the use of this card, the ma- 
iority of the invoices were not paid until 
thirty to sixty days after receipt, with 
bout 20 per cent remaining unpaid for 
iinety days. Since adoption of the card, 
‘0 per cent of the customers pay the in- 
oices within ten days after receipt. 


>. Map Helps Shoppers 
Sind Roads 


Situated on the Northwest Highway, 
isher’s tea room in Park Ridge, Illinois, 
Chicago suburb enjoys a great deal of 
raffie from this main artery of auto- 
inobile travel. So many of the motorists 
vanted to know how to go on from 
vhere they were that a road map was 
laced on the wall as part of the deco- 
ation. Here one may study his route, 
nd see the best way to go. The entire 
nap of Park Ridge with its main ar- 
eries running into Chicago and to the 
vestern suburbs is so arranged—disre- 
arding the north-south polar axis— 
hat when standing in front of the map 
t Fisher’s one can intelligently drive 
rom there to any other desired point 
rom the general map directions. Many 
uburban business houses could profit- 
bly employ the same plan. 


7. Daily Plant Bulletin 
For Employee News 


H. and A. Selmer, Inc., well-known 
nusical instruments manufacturers of 
Elkhart, Indiana, is among those com- 
panies following the growing custom of 
issuing a daily bulletin for plant and 
fice employees. It is called the “Selmer 
Squawk.” Each bulletin is dated and 
numbered. The bulletin announces birth- 
days, births, deaths, employee activities, 
tells of sales achievements, illness, vaca- 
tions, accidents. It publishes letters from 
salesmen and executives who are away 
from the office, and keeps the entire or- 
ganization informed concerning unusual 
sales activities and achievements. J. M. 
Grolimund, sales manager of the com- 
pany, comments on the bulletin as fol- 
lows: “We find that we can keep em- 
ployees informed on rules and regula- 
tions and infractions of them as well as 
on interesting social affairs with the bulle- 
tin. We have been able to tell employees, 
in a humorous way, about things they 
should not do that would have been diffi- 
cult to explain in any other way.” 


8. Credit Departments 
Cater to Youth 


Perhaps, modern credit departments 
should have their own “youth move- 
ments” ! 

Schoenfelds’, Seattle, reports that girls 
from sixteen years of age to twenty are 
“substantial” prospects for ensembles of 
sheets, pillow cases, towels, etc., which 
sell at $15.85. Yes, “hope chests” are still 
in vogue, and these girls choose the 
$15.85 ensemble, consisting of fifty-four 
pieces, and pay for it out of allowances, 
in the case of debs, or out of wages, in 
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the case of business girls, at the rate of 
50 cents a week. Further, the young | 
girls don’t miss a payment, the crecit 
aepartment reports. 

The Lumbermen’s Mercantile Com- | 
pany, Shelton, Washington, offers a spe- 
cial credit courtesy to boys who yearn 
for a Boy Scout uniform and outfit. The 
boy himself signs an official credit agree 
ment to cover the purchase of equipment 
and promises to pay—at such sums as 
25 or 50 cents per week—until the up- 
ward-to-$10.00 outfit is entirely paid 
for. The young Scout visits the credit 
manager to arrange for the courtesy of 
credit, and the approval signatures of 
the parents are secondary to his. 

Both parents and school officials ap- 
prove of this store’s plan to help young 
citizens help themselves, for most of the 
boys who take advantage of the plan 
earn the installments by mowing lawns, 
and such. One interesting instance is on 
record of a boy who earned $8.00 a 
month at some odd job. When his Scout 
uniform was paid for, he proceeded to 
use his good credit as a basis for buying 
his mother an electric washer. He was 
granted the privilege, plus the waiving 
of a down payment, and the washer is 
now entirely paid for. 


9. Hotel Messages Sell 
Phone Calls 


In a number of hotels guests are 
notified what the long distance telephone 
rates are to his home town, both for day 
and night calls. The notice is placed in 
the guest’s room on a printed card, with 
the city name and amounts typed in 
spaces for that purpose. Such cards 
often produce long distance calls, about 
which the guest might ordinarily think 
vaguely, but would never bother to find 
out their cost or trouble to make them. 


10. Drivers’ Court Cuts 
Accidents 


The truck drivers of the Wieboldt 
Stores, Inc., Chicago, who have had ac- 
cidents within the previous three months, 
are put on trial at court sessions held 
quarterly. The driver explains, with the 
help of a graph, how the accident oc- 
curred and the men grouped around the 
table, comprising the jury, listen to his 
testimony. 

The graph shows all the different kinds 
of street intersections that are crossed 
by the truck drivers. Lines are made to 
indicate lanes of traffic. Models of cellu- 
loid represent the trucks and blocks of 
wood are used for buildings. The scene 
of the accident is reconstructed before 
the jury, to make it more realistic. 

A defense counsel, a prosecuting at- 
torney, and a judge are all present at 
these meetings, and the jury of twelve 
truck managers from the company’s dif- 
ferent locations determines the verdict 
after hearing the evidence. The defend- 
ant sits in the chair to the left of the 
graph, during the trial. 


Since a no-accident bonus over a peri- | 


od of time is at stake, the drivers are 


seriously interested in clearing the 


charges against them. 
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World’s Largest Selling Line of 


STAPLING MACHINES 


The Best in 
Every Price 


* EAST OF ROCKIES 


Always Use— 
SUPER QUALITY—PRECISION 


STAPLES BY ACE 


PRODUCTS OF 
ACE FASTENER CORPORATION CHICAGO 





LET PHOTOGRAPHY 
BANISH COSTLY 


Save Time and Money 
With Photocopy Process 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Jewel Tea, 
Stewart Warner, Comptometer, and 
hundreds of firms, large and small, 
show substantial savings by installing 
RECTIGRAPH to photocopy any- 
thing written, printed or drawn. Now, 
you can efficiently photocopy letters, 
contracts, reports, records, payrolls, 
statistics, ads, etc. RECTIGRAPH 
photocopies are exact. . . require no 
checking or proof reading .. . actual, 
reduced or enlarged size . . . negative 
(white on black) or positive (black on 
white) . . . constitute legal evidence 
Quickly, easily made singly or in 
quantities at low cost e Let us survey 
your present copying practice and 
report the facts—you can then decid 

whether RECTIGRAPH can save you 
timeand money @ Write for Rectigrapt 
information and its application to you: 
specific business @ The Haloid Co., 
241 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


HALOID 


THE ORIGINAL 
PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 
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Prices Down on Room- 
Size Air- Conditioner 


INCREASED production and greater 
manufacturing efficiency enable Carrier 
Corporation to announce two new room- 
sized air-conditioners which sell much 
lower than previous models of the same 
capacity. One of the new models, which 
will provide true air-conditioning for a 
medium-sized room or office, stands but 
26 inches high without legs and will sell 
for approximately $237.50 to $250 as 
compared with $400 last year- for a 
model of slightly higher capacity. 

Another new Carrier room cooler will 
occupy 20 per cent less floor space and 
40 per cent less space in all, and will 
probably seid for considerably less than 
a similar model last year. The “midget” 
air-conditioner will provide daily cooling 
equal to the melting of 1,500 pounds of 
ice. Winter 
added to the larger unit. 

A feature of both units, which were 
designed by Lurelle Guild, famed indus- 
trial designer, is a smoke exhaust which 
operates independently of the cooling 
which will exhaust all the smoke in a 
medium-sized room in three or four 
minutes. Full details and prices of both 
these new models will be sent readers on 
request to Carrier or the editor. 


air-conditioning may be 


Duplex Desks Have Top 
Which Closes 


OFFERING all the advantages of the 


famed old-time roll-top desks which 
marked the offices of most executives 
until comparatively recent years, a new 
line of desks has tops which can _ be 
closed and locked, and opened for use 
when the top is not needed. The tops 
are flat and have none of the unsightly, 
vision-retarding features of the old roll- 
tops, yet provide enough pigeonhole 
space for temporary filing and storage. 

For the banker or business man whose 
work is constantly interrupted for small 
conferences, this desk will be especially 
useful, for a “mere flip of the wrist,” 
the manufacturers claim, is all that is 
necessary to close the desk, protect the 
work thereon, and still provide a flat 
working surface for the conference. 

The desk may be used as an ordinary 
business desk, as a conference table, or 
as a display counter, and will probably 
be especially appreciated by salesmen 
and others who are frequently called 
outside of their offices in the midst of 
work in progress. The desk may be a 
long-sought solution to the problem of a 
place to work efficiently at home. It is 
being offered by the Duplex Desk Com- 
pany, Ine. 


Here’s Data to Help 
Quiet Noisy Offices 


EVER since we published an artic! 
some years back, “Noise Is on the Pay 
roll,” we have had queries about wher 
to obtain information concerning method 
of reducing expensive noise in office 
United States Gypsum Company is pre 
pared to send full information. 


Foam Rubber Cushions 
For Swivel Chairs 


DO NOT confuse this foam rubber wit 
what we ordinarily term “sponge” ru! 
ber. It is a wine of a different vintag 
a horse of a different color, so to spea 
Foam rubber is latex foam with ai 
whipped and beaten into it until it ac 
quires a foamy consistency; then it 

molded and cured, leaving a materi 
with minute honey-combed air cells. It 
odorless. One of the big rubber con 
panies is now having a sensational suc 
cess with foam rubber mattresses. 

The Marble and Shattuck Chair Con 
pany now announces chairs upholstere 
with this new foam rubber, thick): 
shaped in the seat and back, set o 
spring foundation and __ perforate 
through the rubber and the leather fo 
ventilation, forming an extremely soi 
cushion which allows the upholstery t 
fit the occupant perfectly. The san 
chairs can be furnished without the vei 
tilation holes if wanted. Backs of thes 
chairs are adjustable for spring tension, 
position forward, backward, or f 
height. The company will gladly supp! 
full information and names of dealer 
where the chairs may be obtained. 
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Studebaker’s New 
Light Car 


WITH six cylinders, 78 horsepower, and 
500 to 600 pounds less weight than rivals, 
Studebaker’s new Champion, designed to 
compete in the low-priced field, is being 
put on the market by Studebaker dealers. 
Product of four years’ experimentation 
testing, designed by Raymond Loewy, 
the new car will be distinguished for its 
low gasoline consumption. With such 
features as hydraulic brakes, independent MACHINES 
front wheel suspension, gear shift on 
steering wheel post as standard equip- + Get the most from your Inter- 
ment, the manufacturers hope that the * national Electric Accounting 
car will find a place for itself in the * Machines. For efficient opera- 
highly competitive light car field. . tion, continuous forms held in 
It is being produced in custom and perfectalignment arenecessary. 


IDEA 


FOR USERS OF 


INTERNATIONAL 


ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING 


. With the Formaliner, different 


New Card File Holds 
Cards on Wheel 


\ NEW type of record system for all 
kinds of filing carrying information on 
cards is being introduced by Diebold 
Safe and Lock Company. Prior to the 
introduction of the index, it was tried 
out in a large insurance company office 
for many months before being put into 
production, 

A mere turn of the wheel instantly 
makes available any of several thousand 
cards which are stored on it. The cards 
are kept secure in a_ lockable, steel, 
hooded cabinet. The large wheel is said 
to be one of the largest plastic molding 
jobs achieved. Durex for the job was 
supplied by General Plastics, while the 
actual molding is being done by Chicago 
Molded Products Corporation. 


Portable Room Coolers 
By Philco 


THREE new, portable air-conditioning 
units which considerably widen the mar- 
ket for this type of equipment are now 
being readied for the market by Philco 
Radio and Television Corporation. This 
is the company’s first year in the air- 
conditioning industry, but it plans to 
adopt the same tactics which enabled it 
to sell 13,000,000 radio receivers to the 
public in less than ten years. The new 
products were recently shown to the 
company’s sales organization and mar- 
keting plans announced indicate a vigor- 
ous drive. 


Fluorescent Light 
Canopies 


THE march of fluorescent lighting has 
brought in its wake a number of new 
fixtures especially designed to utilize this 
new light. Latest company to offer a 
fixture is Fostoria Pressed Steel Corpo- 
ration with a number of canopies (re- 
flectors, if you prefer) which are help- 
ful in using this new, high intensity light. 
Advantages of fluorescent lighting is 
that it offers high intensities without 
roublesome heat. A folder is available. 
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de luxe lines, in three body models in 
each line—four-door cruising sedan, two- 
door club sedan, and a coupe. Sales 
executives interested in holding down ex- 
penses may find it worth while to try 
out this new car for fleet use. 

The central heating system and the 
overdrive of the larger Studebaker will 
be available at slight extra costs. 

More than four million dollars is said 
to have been spent in development of 
this new addition to the Studebaker line 
and the entire automobile industry is 
eagerly watching to see how the public 
“cottons” to the new car. A million and 
a half dollars will be allotted to the 
advertising and sales drive. 


Continuous Projector 
For Displays 


ESPECIALLY useful in window dis- 
plays, convention, show, and _ exhibit 
booths the Weber Continuous Projector 
will be welcomed by advertising men who 
are seeking a method of projecting mo- 
tion film without the necessity of keep- 
ing an operator constantly employed. 
Accommodating from 25 to 800 feet of 
16 mm. safety film, coiled as an endless 
belt, the machine is capable of constant 
operation. 

Every inch of film rests on the edge 
of a floating re-wind plate, so that there 
is no strain on the film or friction be- 
tween film layers; this eliminates emul- 
sion wearing and scratching and tear- 
ing of the film. Details may be obtained 
from the Weber Motion Picture Corp. 


* changes. 


- forms of varying widths can be 
* interchanged in the same ma- 
chine without any mechanical 


FREE! New bulletin 
AB -564 shows how 
Rediform Business 
Forms and Approved 
Methods can benefit 
you. Write nearest ad- 
dress below. 


“Rediform 


BUSINESS FORMS 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO.,INC. 


Pacific Manifolding Book Co. In ville, Cal 
Cosby-Wirth Manifold Book Co., ee nant Minn 
Burt Business Forms, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
with this AUTOMATIC 
PARCEL POST SCALE 


Isn't efficiency in the ship- 
ping room just as important 
as in your production depart- 
ment? Surely a modern parcel 
post scale is also a necessity. 
The new Post-O-Meter 
@ eliminates waste in postage 
@ speeds up weighing 

operations 
@ saves time and money 
@ and is absolutely fool-proof 


Just place a package on the 
platform — press the key — 
there’s only one figure — the 
correct postage— instead of 
looking at 630 confusing figures. 

The Post-O-Meter may also 
be used for ordinary weighings 
up to 70 pounds. 

Local representative will 
place a Post-O-Meter on ap- 
proval, at your request — no 
obligation to you. 

“PRESS A BUTTON” 

There’s the Postage 
Magnified 
Accurate 
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You will see this giant typewriter at the UEF exhibit at the New York Fair. It 
weighs 14 tons, requires three freight cars to ship and uses a 100-foot ribbon 
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Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double 











$12.00 A MONTH 


covers the cost of a one-inch display ad- 
vertisement in American Business and 
System, provided the order calls for 
twelve consecutive insertions; less than 
twelve insertions the cost is $14.00. 

















Where to Find a Room 
In New York 


OF COURSE, the average reader of 
AmerciAN Busgyess who visits New 
York regularly will have made ample 
provisions for rooms there despite the 
fair and its crowding millions. But here 
is a notice which may be worth posting 
on the employee bulletin board for the 
benefit of employees who may not have 
made any arrangements. Postal Tele- 
graph, in cooperation with Registered 
Rooms, Incorporated, will reserve inex- 
pensive non-hotel accommodations 
through any Postal office in the United 
States. These rooms will be in private 
homes, residences, clubs, and apartments. 
They have been inspected and registered 
and will range in price from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per person per day for two people 
in a room. Descriptive folders will be 
available soon from Postal. If desired, 
visitors will be escorted to the rooms by 
Postal messengers upon their arrival in 
New York. 


Newest Zephyr Named for 
General Pershing 


HONORING the general of the United 
States Expeditionary Forces in France, 
the Burlington’s new St. Louis-Kansas 
City streamlined Zephyr is named for 
General Pershing. The train will go into 


operation early in April and ceremonie 
will be held in St. Louis, April 10. Th 
“General” is the ninth of the Burling 
ton Zephyrs and will be powered by 
1,000 horsepower Diesel electric locom: 
tive. Another Burlington Zephyr is als 
named after a great Missourian wh 
made his place in American _ history- 
Mark Twain, who was born Samuel | 
Clemens. An innovation in this newest o! 
the Zephyrs is the braking system i 
which braking effort is applied to a dis 
on the side of the wheel, instead ot 
against the tread of the wheel as usua! 
Only 2,000 feet are required to bring th: 
train to a dead stop from a speed « 
100 miles per hour, it is claimed. 


Around the World for 
Only $970 


AMERICAN President Lines, with it 
group of “president” liners, recently r¢ 
modeled at a cost of more than $2,000, 
000, is offering a 102-day, 2l-port, 14 
country, round-the-world cruise for $97 
first-class. This is less than $10 per da) 
The voyage covers 26,000 miles and ir 
cludes, when sailing from New Yor 
Cuba, Panama, California, Hawai 
Japan, China, Philippines, Malaya, Ce} 
lon, India, Egypt, Italy, France. An 
travel agent, or the American Preside: 
Lines, will be glad to furnish comple 
details. 
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More Rockets for the 
Rock Island 


tHE Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
tailroad has recently placed an order 
yr ten stainless steel railway cars to be 
sed in the “Colorado Rocket” service 
etween Chicago, Denver, and Colorado 
prings. Construction of the new cars 
ill be started immediately. The Rock 
land, as AmericAN Business readers 
10w, already operates its famed Rocket 
ains between Chicago and Peoria, Chi- 
igo and Des Moines, Kansas City and 
iklahoma City, Kansas City and Minne- 
polis, and Chicago and Denver. 


Iome-Town-to-Home- 
Town Rail Trips 


tISING magnificently to the oppor- 
unity created by the two fairs, the 
\ssociation of American Railroads is 
ystering a railroad trip bargain which 
nables any passenger, anywhere in the 
‘nited States, an opportunity to visit 
oth fairs and return home on a “grand 
ircle tour” and expend only $90, if he 
she rides the day coaches, or $135 
us Pullman fares if sleepers are used. 
The “grand circle” tickets will go on 
ule April 28 and will be sold until 
October 28. All tickets will be good for 
wo months, after date of sale, and will 
low almost numberless stop-overs. 


Low Rates on Busses 
To the Fairs 


NOT to be outdone by the railroads, the 
bus lines have come to the front with 
their own version of the home-town-to- 
home-town trips, including both fairs, for 
“69.95. This offer is good to anyone liv- 
ing in a town served by a bus line. 
Some trips may extend as much as 9,000 
miles. The rates go into effect April 15, 
ind will continue until October 28. 
Numerous stop-overs are permitted. 


Competitors Unite for 
Fair Exhibits 


UNITED to serve common purposes at 
the New York World’s Fair 1939, scores 
of competing business organizations are 
co-sponsoring at least twelve of the ex- 
position’s exhibits. 

Thirteen great oil companies that 
never before participated in a joint 
enterprise have together built the Petro- 
leum Industries exhibit, one of the 
fair’s finest. Likewise, twenty-six rail- 
roads, represented by the Eastern Rail- 
road Presidents’ Conference, have given 
to the Exposition its largest individual 
display, a $3,500,000 building nearly a 
quarter mile long. As members of the 
American Gas Association, one hundred 
nd sixty-nine companies are financing 
n especially spectacular exhibit, while 
twenty-six different distillers are co- 
operating for the Distilled Spirits build- 
ing. The dazzling Glass Center is the 
joint effort of America’s three leading 
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glass manufacturers and for a cooper- 
ative display in the Building Materials 
building, twenty-three companies form- 
ing Anthracite Industries, Inc., have con- 
tributed $50,000. 

Perhaps the most provocative of all 
mutually cooperative projects is the 
$105,000 pottery exhibit which not only 
unites competing firms but also, for the 
first time in history, yokes capital with 
labor in a single exploitative cause. For 
this exhibit the National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters has subscribed $30,000 
of its long-accumulating strike fund. The 
balance was contributed by the United 
States Potters’ Association. Other co- 
operative buildings represent the men’s 
apparel field, the cosmetics tradg, the 
drug trade, and the aviation industry. 


United Air Lines 
Buys Engines 


THIRTY new “C” type, twin-row, 1,000 
horsepower Wasp engines have been 
ordered by United Air Lines from Pratt 
and Whitney Aircraft Corporation to be 
used on its coast-to-coast planes, the 
Mainliners. The new engines will give the 
trans-continental planes a top speed of 
226 miles per hour, and a cruising speed 
of more than 180 miles an hour, leav- 
ing 45 per cent of the power for reserve. 
The Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
will inaugurate, April 1, a new after- 
noon service between Chicago and New 
Orleans. Flights in both directions will 
then be established. This is in addition 
to the present service. 


Take Your Motor Car 
To the Islands 


THOSE of you who are planning to in- 
clude a trip to the Hawaiian Islands as 
a part of your journey to the Pageant 
of the Pacific will be interested in know- 
ing that you may take your automobile 
to the Islands aboard ship from San 
Francisco or Los Angeles for a small 
fee, ranging from $75 for the smallest 
cars to $105 for the largest passenger 
cars. Rates are determined by wheel base 
measurements; thus a Willys-Overland 
costs $75, a Ford $80 and a Lincoln V12 
costs $105. Upon arrival, a representa- 
tive of the Honolulu Automobile Club 
meets you, registers your car for 90 days’ 
use, tax free. Roads are said to be good 
on the Islands. Be sure and take your 
certificate of ownership and driver’s 
license. 


NYC to Add Eighty 
Cooled Cars 


PREPARING for additional traffic re- 
sulting from the big fair on Flushing 
Meadows, New York Central System 
announces air-conditioning for fifty addi- 
tional coaches and thirty-one diners. 
These new air-conditioned cars will be 
placed in service immediately, it was 
announced by L. W. Landman, general 
passenger traffic manager of the road, 
late in March. 








A GOLD BOOK 
|FOR SALESMEN 


100 Pages 
Size 6x9 
eo 


Bound in 
Gold Cloth 
In a Gold 
Container 
Unusual in 
Layout and 
Presentation 
. 


AND 75 OTHER 


PRESS 0 SALES MESSAGES 


The hit book of the year for salesmen 
and sales executives. Written by Colo- 
nel T. Russ Hill, president of Rexair, 
Inc., Detroit, Michigan. 

For the first time Col. Hill's famous 
Monday Morning Messages to salesmen 
have been assembled in book form for 
all salesmen to see and use. This book 
is sales inspiration in its most effective 


form. 
- $1.50 A COPY 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 
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American Leather Products Corp. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Mailing Lists 


WOULD YOU LIKE $100 TO $5000 
FROM YOUR MAILING LISTS? 
Our Mass Mailer clients do not compete with 
you but will be glad to send you substantial 
checks — through us — for addressing their 
empty envelopes or stuffed mail to YOUR lists. 
Send us full details on YOUR lists TODAY 
Mosely Selective List Service 
Dept. AB-18, 





230 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 





House Organs 


YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 


OUR STANDARDIZED PLAN 
for printing House Organs 
permits unusually low prices 
for periodicals of all kinds. 
Samples and particulars free. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
523 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 
<e2- Ansonia, Conn. 
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STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Easily and quickly adjusted 
A model for every need 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR. CO 








Information Services 





INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or serv- 
ice you need will be supplied free by the pub- 
lishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 





SALES CARTOONS 


THAT INJECT “HUMAN INTEREST” INTO BULLETINS FOR 
SALESMEN AND HELP PUT ACROSS SALES FUNDAMENTALS 


... If you get out a bulletin for salesmen write 
at once for a sample of the Dartnell Sales Car- 
toon Stencil. These stencils can be used on 
your own mimeograph to brighten up your 
sales bulletin. In addition to the stencil you 
will also get monthly ‘“‘copy’’ suggestions for 
your bulletin. The cost is only $3.00 a month. 
The stencil is part of the Dartnell Service, 
Sales Management Plans. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND SAMPLE WRITE TO 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











The following literature is o 
special interest to executive 





active in business manage 
ment. Unless otherwise stated 
it will be sent upon request t 
either the company or editor 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Selling—the Backbone o 
American Prosperity 


WwW. S. TOWNSEND, in his bookk 
“America—You Sell or Sink,” points o 
that the only way business can provi: 
people with happiness is by selling mor 
with much more emphasis on advertisii 
as a selling aid. Production and cons 
quent employment depend upon t 
ability of a company to sell its goo 
Many firm heads are more productior 
minded (and production is already mu 
more scientific than selling) than the 
are sales-minded, but in order to ket 
production going and business out 
the hands of the government, firms mu 
sell goods. Mr. Townsend has made 
study of sales in relation to advertisii 
and gives facts to prove that advertis« 
brands get the bulk of the business, a: 
turn over much faster than unadve 
tised products. This booklet, publish 
from a speech by Mr. Townsend, is ava 
able from Calkins and Holden. 


Portfolio of Ideas 
For Packaging 


THE Kimberly-Clark Corporation h 
gathered together a portfolio of samp! 
of Kimpak crepe wadding. This colle: 
tion includes a dozen kinds of packii 
for protection against shipping damag: 
ranging from quarter-of-an-inch-thic! 
ness to tissue-thinness. A partial list 

the products packed with Kimpak 

given in the front of the folder, with i 
lustrations to show how such packi! 
adapts itself to the requirements of vai 
ous products. This portfolio is of f 
folder shape and dimensions, wi 
marked tab, so it can be easily filed a: 
made accessible to the purchasing age! 


Uses of Black-and-White 
Print Are Described 


THE black-and-white print has, to sor 
extent, replaced the blueprint meth: 
of reproducing tracings. The black-an 
white process is simpler in operation, r 
quiring only two steps against the fi 
operations needed to complete a bli 
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rint. To show the advantage of the 

ewer process, the Charles Bruning 
mpany has published a discussion on 

1e Subject, which shows the process, ex- 
uples of the work produced, and tells 
its increased usefulness. 


Nhere to Find More 
Vorking Capital 


‘APITAL AT WORK,” prepared by 
e Commercial Credit Company, de- 
ribes the various methods of financing, 
1e demand or short term note, the mort- 
ige, the issue of stock bonds, or de- 
sntures, the newer plan of open account 
naneing. This new method of obtaining 
inds_ by selling accounts receivable 
-ems to have its advantages, as it leaves 
yur capital free for your own use, in- 
ead of tied up serving your customers, 
) that you can take advantage of dis- 
unts, sales opportunities, and meet 
yur own obligations on time. This 
iancing plan is explained by question- 
id-answer method. 


Solution Offered for One 
3uilding Problem 


[AINTENANCE and building inspec- 
irs will be interested in the brochure 
ut out by Revere Copper and Brass, 
ic, describing Cheney Flashing. Much 
pace is devoted to the destructive ef- 
ct of seepage, leaks, and efflorescence 
n unprotected masonry walls—damages 

appearance and interior and exterior 
afeness—and the savings effected by the 
istallation of flashing to protect cor- 
iices, roofs, copings, foundations, and 
similar points of contact with weather. 
Pictures and diagrams show’ where 
lrainage may occur and be prevented. 


Fluorescent Lighting 
Catalog Prepared 


\ CATALOG, showing complete lines 
of fluorescent lighting equipment, plastic 
reflectors, and accessory equipment for 
the new projector and reflector lamps 
has just been compiled by the F. W. 
Wakefield Brass Company. Several pages 
give general lighting information, dis- 
cussing color quality, spacing, lighting 
fixture design, and the use of plastic re- 
flectors. The cover, a formalized design 
of the New York World’s Fair trylon 
and perisphere, is most colorful and 
very attractive. 


Fences As Protection to 
Business Property 


[HE Cyclone Fence Company has issued 
a booklet, “Your Fence—How to Choose 
li—How to Use It,” which describes the 
various kinds of fences, their individual 
uses, and how to determine fence qual- 
ity. The fences are illustrated and their 
construction shown in close-ups. Fences 
for factories, partitions for stockrooms, 
and road guards are pictured, and in- 
Struction on drawing fence diagrams is 
) given. 
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Round Cornering Machine 


Steel Guide Tabs 








(CORNERROUNDER ) 


SHEAR-ACTION Fe JNDER 


for round-cornering Vis- 
ible Records, Looseleaf 
ma Sheets, Sales Manuals, 
Catalogs, ete. Eliminates 
ONLY “dog-eared”’ papers and 
4 improves appearance 100 
3] 5 per cent. Easy to operate. 
No guide adjustment. Thou- 
sands have been sold. Inter- 
changeable corner dies. 
Price ine lude s one 
die: \% %e” or 
1,” vedios. ‘Extr a dies 


e 


$5.00 each. 
Send for folder No. 124 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
185 Hague St.. Rochester, N. ¥ 








Expense Books 








CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 





7338 Woodward Avenue 








Sales Kits 





Increase Your Sales 
Use Knickerbocker 
BETTER SALES KITS 


A complete line. Write for free 
descriptive literature NOW. 


Knickerbocker Case Company 
2327 No. Crawford Avenue CHICAGO 


Labels—All Kinds 








LOW PRICES QUICK SERVICE HIGH QUALITY 


- GUMMED man rege 
iia TOMPKINS” LABEL SERVICE 
— 


FRANKFORD AVE 
PHILA. PA 





pe a 


Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit rem >val or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 
Insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible tirms on 30 days trial. Price list free 
Samples (5 or tess) 2 cents each 
6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 314, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Mail Bags 


MAIL BAX 


Protect the most vital 
part of your business. 
Avoid careless han- 
dling of incoming and 
outgoing mail. Write 
for illustrated broad- 
side showing a com- 
plete line of canvas and 
leather mail bags and 
low wholesale prices. 


CAN-PRO CORPORATION 


Box 911 FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 











Long Distance Timing Device 





For Long-Dist. Users! 


Know exactly when your 3 min. is 
up! Utilize all o 

for! N. W. Ele 

is extremely 


s 
model 

Free folde 

Order Now! 


Northwestern Clock Co.,513 Brown Eldg.,OQmaha Neb 








EXPENSE ACCOUNT FORMS 
AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE BOOKS 





DARTNELL 


Standard Management Forms 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK 
Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. 


AUTO EXPENSE BLANKS 
SALESMEN’S REFERENCE FORMS 
GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK 




















WHEN YOU HIRE 
© Office Help 


© Salesmen 


DO THIS— 


. . . use our standardized Testing 
Program. It tells you, in advance, if 
they will make good. It saves you 
money, time and trouble. 


Our Testing Program, for men and 
women, is a scientific yardstick which 
measures the abilities and aptitudes 
their positions will require. You will 
know—beforehand. 


The Program also enables you to set 
up standards of personnel require- 
ments especially applicable to your 
organization. 

Tests may be given at your office, 


under your supervision. We evaluate the 
tests and submit reports. Moderate fee. 


SEND for Informational File, complete, 
with names of clients. No obligation. 


THE 
PERSONNEL 
INSTITUTE 


Job Proficiency Analysis 
Sales Management Control 
Personnel Conirol 


N. Wabash Ave. Chicago II. 


225 














AMERICAN BUSINESS 
1938 INDEX READY 


Index to articles in Volume 
8 (1938) issues of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS is ready for mail- 
ing to subscribers. 
Ss 

Send one Advisory and 
Research Service Coupon 
for it. 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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BOOKS 2. 


WORD MAGIC. By Elmer Wheeler. The 
man who invented the idea of selling the 
sizzle instead of the steak has knocked 
out another book, and, like many other 
authors who have been extremely success- 
ful with one or two books, he has fol- 
lowed up his original idea too soon and 
cut the cake too thin this time. He pur- 
ports to tell you which of several pos- 
sible sentences to use in all kinds of 
“situations”—how to say the one magic 
sentence which will induce hubby to wash 
the dishes, obtain an interview with a 
club woman, handle a burglar caught 
rifling your strong box, appease a cop 
who has just stopped you for speeding. 
It is a case of a sizzling steak which 
failed to sizz. There may be people who 
will enjoy this book, but it left us cold. 
Mr. Wheeler has carried his pitcher to 
the well once too often. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. $2.00. 


FREMONT: Pathmarker of the West. 
By Allan Nevins. Counties, passes, 
mountains, towns, streets, hotels, and al- 
most every other kind of landmark 
are named for Fremont. And rightly 
so, too, for he charted more of the West 
than any other man, helped win Cali- 
fornia from Mexico, owned and lost the 
ten-million-dollar Mariposa mines, and 
was the first Republican candidate for 
president. For the business man who is 
pretty well chained to a desk in an office, 
this book will prove an exciting adven- 
ture, for it shows what kind of men 
really built this country; it shows, un- 
mistakably, we think, how much we need 
men of his caliber today; yet with all his 
successes he failed in many ways, even 
as you and I. The man who reads this 
book will know and understand much 
more about this vast and great country 
of ours after he has finished it. And he 
will have a whopping good time to boot. 
The author, Allan Nevins, has previously 
been recognized by two Pulitzer Prizes 
for biography. D. Appleton-Century 
Company. $5.00. 


PATENT TACTICS AND LAW. | 
Roger Sherman Hoar. Mr. Hear is t! 
commercial attorney for the Bucyru 
Erie Company, a member of the bar 
several states and of the Federal Pate: 
Office. His book in no way attempts 
make a patent attorney of a busine 
man, but it contains a tremendous vo 
ume of understandable and usable i: 
formation for everyone who has an 
thing to do with patents. He explaii 
what a patent is, who can obtain 
patent, what is patentable, explai: 
about infringements and legal actions 
and refers to hundreds of cases which 
have been fought out in the courts. The 
book is a complete revision of an earlicr 
book called “Patents.” The Ronald Press 
Company. $4.50. 


SECRETARIAL EFFICIENCY. by 
Frances Avery Faunce and Frederick 
G. Nichols. Miss Faunce was at one time 
secretary to the editor of the Atlani/ic 
Monthly, is now assistant to the business 
manager of Wellesley College, and Mr. 
Nichols is associate professor of edu- 
cation at Harvard University. The book 
is slightly pedantic, and at times some- 
what preachy, but it is thorough and 
complete, unquestionably the most com- 
prehensive treatise on the business of 
being a good secretary which has cone 
to our notice. It is not to be confused 
with the ordinary secretarial book which 
lists words frequently misspelled anc 
tells how to address a member of C 
gress or the governor of a state. Actu- 
ally the secretary who reads and stud 
and acts on the suggestions in this b 
is making a bee line for the job of 
boss, or at least a better job. A valua 
addition to any company library. It 
prove priceless in any office where th 
is some attempt to promote and as 
employees to bigger jobs in the organ 
tion. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
$2.75. 
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